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Present and Future Needs for . 


WOMEN IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


ITH the nation on a 24-hour pro- 

\\ duction basis, many more women 
will be called into active duty in war in- 
dustries. The very complexity of design 
and variety of weapons used in modern 
warfare permit women to serve their 
country well as part of the production 
staff of airplane, ammunition, gun, and 
instrument factories. In these indus- 
tries, many thousands of small parts 
must be made out of light metals which 
require care in manufacture and accu- 
racy in inspection work, a type of em- 
ployment in which women excel. 

Already women are employed in large 
numbers in the manufacture of small 
arms and artillery ammunition. Forty 
per cent of the employees in Frankford 
Arsenal and 80 per cent in the Wales 
Arsenal are women. Some of this work 
is hazardous, but all possible safeguards 
are being employed. The women are 
engaged in electrical work, sub-assem- 
bly, spot welding, machine operating of 
certain kinds, factory office jobs, and 
supervisory work as forewomen in other 
war industries. 

The making of delicate instruments, 
such as those used in the flight and navi- 


gation of airplanes, in the control and 
firing of guns, fire control, surgical and 


dental instruments, is particularly suit- 
able for the employment of women. In 
this field new plants are opening rap- 
idly, principally in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Minne- 
sota. They vary in size from 100 to 
6,000 workers and the women employed 
range from 3 per cent to almost 50 per 
cent of the total at each plant. 


This is only the beginning. As men 


BERTHA M. NIENBURG 


are called to active service; there will 
be more and more openings in airplane 
engine manufacturing, tool making, ma- 
chinery production, and in certain divi- 
sions of the shipbuilding industry. 

However, there is a catch to it all. We 
have had great difficulty in persuading 
our economic planners that women 
should be trained to be ready for what 
may be ahead. Men flatter us in expect- 
ing women to be able to step into any 
breach without training, whereas they 
believe men require months of instruc- 
tion. The New England Labor Supply 
Committee, ahead of all others, has ap- 
pointed a committee to determine wom- 
en’s needs for expanded training in war 
production industries. The Women’s Bu- 
reau is working on the problem of 
amending state laws for women to per- 
mit night work for the duration, and 
still safeguard long-run gains in pro- 
tective legislation. 

General courses in machine shop prac- 
tice and assembly are open to few 
women. Unless women are to become the 
unskilled workers, they must be pro- 
vided with school instruction that will 
give them confidence on the job. 

Progress has been made in training 
women for some fields—aircraft con- 
struction, for example. The San Diego 
Vocational School is teaching girls to 
identify aircraft materials and parts, to 
interpret blueprints, to assemble small 
sub-assemblies, electrical devices, and 
pieces of fixed equipment. In Baltimore, 
women are being instructed in drilling, 
dimpling, counter-sinking, riveting, and 
burring of sheet metal. Women are also 
being trained in Hagerstown, Maryland; 
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Knoxville, Tennessee; Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; and in Newark, New Jersey, 
where instruction is given in the manu- 
facture of small metal parts for local 
defense industries. 

Woman’s success in hardware and cut- 
lery, in manufacturing office and store 
machinery, in stamped and pressed metal 
industries is a guide to what women can 
do in aircraft assembly. Because this 
industry will continue to be vital after 
the war we believe it is a field in which 
women will make good, a belief shared 
by members of the National Aeronautics 
Association. Proof is found in England 
where women are employed on almost 
all aircraft operations. 

Women operate punch presses in many 
industries; there is no reason why they 
should not be operating these light 
presses used to blank, form, and piece 
webs, bulkheads, and gussets. Women 
operate drill presses elsewhere. Milling 
machine operation on stabilizers, light 
turret lathe operation, and grinding are 
good possibilities for women. 

We should encourage the use of women 
in the tool crib, receiving, stores, plan- 
ning, and routing departments of indus- 
tries. In the planning department, blue- 
prints must be routed, orders charted, 
the progress of manufacturing checked. 
The work requires knowledge of blue- 
prints, tools and operations. Some of 
our Navy Yards employ women in the 
tool cribs. 

There are many other fields in which a 
knowledge of metals, blueprint reading, 
tools and primary metal working ma- 
chines would be useful to girls. 

The national emergency has influenced 
other industries which employ women. 
The fact that a soldier in action uses 
three to eighteen times as much clothing 
as a civilian has its effect on the manu- 
facturing of clothing and shoes. How- 


ever, the availability of sewing machine 
operators is indicated by the fact that 


twice as many operators are employed 
during the entire year as are employed 
at any one time. Increase in the demand 
for food workers in factories and res- 
taurants, for laundry workers, clerical 
workers, and for those engaged in house- 
keeping functions are being experienced 
indirectly as a result of the defense pro- 
gram. In the textile industry, however, 
the over-all picture seems to be one of 
decrease rather than increase. 

In addition to the aircraft and instru- 
ment industries, there will be a rapid 
future expansion in plastics. The actual 
manufacture of the synthetic will prob- 
ably not employ many women, but in 
the making of articles from these pro- 
ducts, women can play an important 
part after the war. 


WoMEN’s BurEAU PHILOSOPHY 


The Women’s Bureau does not deem 
it justifiable for the public school to 
train girls for a specific routine task. It 
believes the school should give her a gen- 
eral acquaintance with raw materials 
and basic processes used in related local 
industries or services; a knowledge of 
shop conditions and industrial procedure; 
a recognition of her personal responsi- 
bilities to her employer and to her fellow 
workers; an understanding of collective 
bargaining and the protection labor leg- 
islation affords; and that the school 
should develop work habits and neces- 
sary dexterities that will make transfer 
from school to industry simple and the 
learning of specific skills on the job a 
quick process. It also believes that 
classes should be set up for the employed 
woman who at thirty years of age rec- 
ognizes that she must continue to be a 
wage earner and desires to be prepared 
for better earning opportunities, and also 
for the married or widowed woman who 
must return to gainful employment after 
an extended absence at homemaking 
activities. 
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Looking Ahead to... 


TRAINING OUR INDUSTRIAL ARMY 


tower of the Old North Chureh is 
shining through all the world—today 
as then, a warning to tyrants on the 
march. The shots of Lexington and Con- 
cord have again re-echoed throughout 
the world. 

There are trying days ahead. We have 
begun with defeat. We are not yet well 
prepared for the fight. We have only 
begun to sacrifice. For two: years we 
have recruited, trained and equipped, 
and begun to mechanize an army of more 
than 1,500,000 men. But that is not 


r \HE LIGHT that once gleamed from the 


enough. 

We have new island bases for our 
fleets. A two-ocean Navy is on the 
ways. But that is not enough. ... 


We have mobilized our manpower and 
our factories for the battle of produc- 
tion. But that is not enough. 

The swelling tempo of the battle of 
production must be stepped up. 

Most of you here have been in the 
very thick of that battle. You have 
helped defense industries to avoid seri- 
ous bottlenecks of trained hands so that 
we may build the ships and turn out the 
planes, tanks, and guns so _ urgently 
needed today. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30 
last, enrollments totaling more than a 
million and a half were reported by the 
United States Office of Education in the 
federally-supported program of educa- 
tion and training for defense workers. 
Most of this training has been carried on 
in local public schools under the super- 
vision of State Boards for Vocational 
Education. ... 

This training has been done largely 
through the use of school buildings and 


PAUL V. MeNUTT 


equipment during hours of the day when 
these facilities were not in use for the 
regular vocational education programs 
which have continued without interrup- 
tion with enrollments of approximately 
2,500,000 youth and adults. 

For this truly remarkable accomplish- 
ment I want personally, and on behalf 
of the Federal Security Agency and the 
government in general, to express sincere 
congratulations. 

The host of instructors, supervisors, 
directors, superintendents of schools, 
members of State and local boards of 
education and the advisory committees 
have done a yeoman service for freedom. 
Truly, you deserve much from a grateful 
nation for the magnificent job you have 
done. I know that many of you have 
put in long hours of uncomplaining over- 
time. You have carried extra defense 
training responsibilities in addition to 
your normal duties motivated by a patri- 
otic desire to be of service to your coun- 
try in the emergency. 

And I add to those kudos—as Henry 
Luce would call them—this admonition: 
You haven’t begun to serve. Next year 
and the year after it double service will 
be demanded of you. America hasn’t 
begun to fight! ... 

No one can prophesy what the de- 
mands of the year 1942 may be or of 
the year 1943, or the year 1944 . 
Doubtless you will again, as after World 
War I, be called upon to help retrain 
many of the men returning to civil life 
from the armed services . . . or to re- 
train many workers now engaged in de- 
fense production whose services will no 
longer be required. Others may 
need to be provided with employment 
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during the post-war transition period on 
various types of public works. The 
Government is now building up a Public 
Works Reserve for that purpose... . 


SoME OF THE PROBLEMS 


The rising tide of employment in de- 
fense industries has, when coupled with 
the Selective Service draft, served 
steadily to drain the pool of unemployed 
youth. For the immediate future we 
face a situation in which the decreasing 
problem is that of providing temporary 
public work for wages for needy unem- 
ployed youth and the increasing problem 
is that of finding qualified youth and 
adults for full-time work in private in- 
dustry ... 

In the organization and administra- 
tion of the newer federal youth-serving 
programs, we have not overlooked the 
contribution which the schools and col- 
leges of America have been making to 
the occupational adjustment of youth. 
The schools today retain increasing mil- 
lions of youth in school and thus with- 
hold them from a crowded labor market. 
This tendency . . . has been clearly in 
evidence since 1890. It has closely 
paralleled the changes in our economic 
society which have come about since the 
closing of the agrarian frontier .. . 

Today a larger proportion of our youth 
between the ages of 14 and 21 are in 
schools and colleges than ever before in 
our history ... almost 20 million. It is 
estimated that some 42 per cent of them 
are in school. For the younger age 
span, 14 to 17 years, about 70 per cent 
are enrolled in schools. Enrollments in 
our high schools have quadrupled since 
1920; almost doubled since 1930. 

Yet we should note that for the older 


age span, 18 to 21 years, only about 14' 


per cent of American youth are enrolled 
in schools and colleges . . . How can the 
schools be prepared, as they look ahead 
to 1943 or 1944, to increase their holding 
power for this older group of youth? In- 


creasing numbers of these youth must be 
provided educational opportunities in 
institutions of post-high school grade— 
whether they be called junior colleges or 
technical and vocational institutes, or 
something else—designed to minister to 
the educational needs of older youth un- 
til such time as they can be absorbed 
into the economic life of the community 
and of the nation. 


PRACTICAL SKILLS 


I shall not undertake to suggest the 
specific curriculum changes which will be 
required if these schools are to meet the 
needs and to challenge the interests of 
perhaps a majority of American youth 
between the ages of 18 and 21. That is 
a technical problem to be worked out 
by the educational profession. I shall 
have the temerity only to hazard the 
general suggestion that for large num- 
bers of these youth the chief emphasis 
should be put not upon preparation for 
college and the professions, nor even 
upon preparation for the skilled trades 
and the semi-professional occupations, 
but rather upon a wide variety of not 
too specialized practical knowledges and 
skills calculated to improve the general 
competence of these youth in their 
economic, civic, and personal-social re- 
lationships. 

It will be necessary, secondly, to de- 
vise better means by which those youth 
who desire to do so may be enabled to 
take advantage of the various and ap- 
propriate educational opportunities pro- 
vided. 

One of the most significant and suc- 
cessful phases of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s service to youth in recent years 
has been the arrangement by which 
needy youth have been enabled to earn 
the small amounts necessary for their 
continued attendance in colleges by em- 
ployment on student-work projects pro- 
vided by the schools themselves. A con- 
tinuation of this program, with appro- 
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priate modifications of administrative 
policy and procedure might well provide 
the means by which much larger num- 
bers of youth could profitably continue 
their attendance in post-high school vo- 
cational institutes and junior colleges in 
the years ahead. 


LARGER AREA PLAN 


The vast significance of the training 
within industry program must not be 
underestimated. There is a real value 
to society if one can reestablish, in spirit, 
the age-old relationship between crafts- 
man and apprentice. .. . 

It would seem necessary, if we are to 
retain ‘a majority of older youth in 
schools and colleges, that we recognize 
the need for larger areas of attendance, 
fiscal support, and administration for 
schools of less than college grade, in- 
cluding high schools, vocational insti- 
tutes, and junior colleges. As things 
now stand, a large proportion of our 
secondary schools are too small to pro- 
vide any sort of curriculum except an 
academic college-preparatory one. We 
have in this country now about 23,000 
senior high schools. Almost half of 
them enroll fewer than 150 students 
each. 

There is need in almost all of our 
states for a number of larger schools of 
less than college grade, each drawing 
students from several counties or from 
a state-wide area and equipped to offer 
training courses preparatory to employ- 
ment in business and industrial occupa- 
tions. In a number of states, begin- 
nings have already been made in the 
development of area schools of less than 
college grade. Many other states should 
be stimulated to organize such schools. 

In implementing all three of these 
general suggestions . . . we should not 
do violence to the precedents tested 
through years of experience which vest 
in the states and their local communi- 
ties control of the curriculum, the teach- 


ing processes, and the teaching person- 
nel of public education. We shall doubt- 
less need, in the years to come, substan- 
tial increases in federal funds in aid to 
education in the states if we are to 
equalize educational opportunities. We 
shall need to assist in providing the 
student aid, the buildings and equip- 
ment, and the curricular opportunities 
which will enable the states to meet the 
education and training needs of older 
youth and adults. 


FEDERAL AID 

I have previously declared myself be- 
fore this Association and in other public 
utterances to be in favor of liberal 
grants-in-aid to the states for educa- 
tional purposes. I reaffirm those decla- 
rations. For I am convinced that the 
established educational agencies of the 
states can, if properly financed and ad- 
ministered, provide all necessary serv- 
ices for the education and preparatory 
training of youth and that they will do 
this more efficiently and adequately than 
can any other agency. In preparation 
for the critical post-war readjustment 
period it is imperative that we have 
these educational and training services 
unified and coordinated at all adminis- 
trative levels in order that through our 
system of organized education we may 
with economy and efficiency make the 
maximum contribution to needs of youth. 

I am confident that the vocational 
education forces of the nation will con- 
tinue in the vanguard of those battling 
for greater equality of opportunity for 
youth and adults; that you will con- 
tinue to cooperate in any realistic and 
broad visioned national program that 
seeks to make secure the foundations of 
democracy at home just as you are now 
doing in the national program which 
looks to the preservation of freedom 
“everywhere in the world.” 

War has underscored for every one of 


~] 
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us the realities of our relation to the 
community. Service is a watchword that 
has no sanctimonious flavor. We serve 
or die.... 

American education has been built on 
the solid philosophy of service to the 
community. Every public school is a 
monument to our faith in democracy. 
Every state university is dedicated to 
America’s mastery of the future... . 

And technology made the world our 
community. Some people in other parts 
of the world apparently have known that 
better than have Americans. 

Some of these have had designs upon 
our world hinterland. They have been 
busy carving it up, not only on paper, 
but with conspiracy, money, and troops. 
While we have been sitting complacently 
back in rapt admiration of our accom- 
plishments inside our corral they very 
nearly turned our Monroe Doctrine into 
ancient history. 

Your specialty is vocational educa- 
tion. But you should not forget that jobs 
are only part of the life of an American. 
Another part is citizenship. Skill alone 
is not enough. 

The courses in citizenship and govern- 
ment and social problems must not be 
the stepchild of the vocational curricu- 
lum. They must not be a minimum re- 
quirement to be discounted. The man 
who has a skill to devote to the service 
of his country must know how he fits 
into the total picture. 

Two things I think will die as the re- 
sult of this present world holocaust. One 
is the superficial objectivity which poi- 
soned “liberal thought” of the 1920’s. 
The other is the myth of an isolated 
America. . . 

If America is to be great it must real- 
istically recognize and understand that 
stake. And the pattern of educated 


thought has been amazingly naive. 
We have tied tags of “imperialism” 
on Anglo-Saxon efforts to maintain free- 


dom of the seas. Such tags have more 
often governed attitudes toward Singa- 
pore or the Philippines than the plain 
facts. Singapore, it happens, commands 
the gateway to the Indian Ocean from 
the Pacific, as does the Cape of Good 
Hope at the other end. And the high- 
quality graphite that lines the crucibles 
for high-test steels comes from Ceylon 
and Madagascar. And we have gotten 
graphite and mica when we wanted 
them; the seas have been free. 

And so it happens that the Great Ar- 
chitect in constructing that part of the 
world distributed two  archipelagoes 
along the eastern coast of Asia—the 
Japanese Archipelago and the Philippine 
Archipelago. Let the Philippines fall to 
a facist Japan, then see whether we ever 
get in or China ever gets out. 

The high-quality mica for the spark 
plugs of tanks and fighting planes comes 
down the Burma Road. Our domestic 
product has not proved dependable for 
that purpose. Seventeen strategic raw 
materials come from the lands dom- 
inated by the seas around the Philip- 
pines and Singapore. Haushofer did not 
invent “Geopolitik.” “Geopolitik” was 
there all the time. We were using it 
before Germany’s verbose metaphysi- 
cians gave it a name. 

“Geopolitik” addresses you every time 
you reach on your pantry shelf for a 
tin—from Sumatra—can; every time 
you change a rubber—from Java or 
Celebes—tire on your motorcar. 

America has, in its thinking, begun to 
‘atch up with its enemies. America must 
begin in the objective terms of the edu- 
cator to understand that it is part of the 
world. 

America is part of the world and 
America has a future in the world. 

And vocationally trained workers who 
think straight about their jobs must 
know the necessity for America to main- 
tain its stake in the world. 




















Vocational Education and 


OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 


UBLIC elementary and secondary edu- 
Posten should give pupils vital ex- 
periences and should teach them how to 
extract from those experiences the maxi- 
mum of educational value. Many of 
these experiences have vocational values. 
They prepare one for his future life work 
just as surely as specific skill training 
prepares a carpenter to build a house. 

Vocational education begins with the 
child’s first experiences and continues as 
long as he is able to work. The voca- 
tion—as an important way of life—per- 
meates all education. It is wrong to 
limit vocational education to a few 
courses in technical skill. Vocational 
education is much broader than mere 
training in skill. Training in economic 
subject matter and broad experiences in 
economic life are as truly vocational as 
is training in skill. 

The most severe and truest critisism 
heaped upon the American high school 
is that it does not fit most boys and 
girls for economic life. There is re- 
markable uniformity in our high schools. 
All of them are doing about the same 
thing and most of them have changed 
very little in the last twenty years. They 
have failed to meet the living needs of 
the youth whom they serve. On the 
average, less than 15 per cent of a high 
school graduate’s time is spent on any 
specific type of vocational work, Yet 
more than 75 per cent of youth leaving 
high school go to work immediately. 
Most of them go into low-skilled jobs 
which, until recently, they were able to 
secure only after they had loafed around 
for a year or two. 

All recent studies of youth show that 
high school pupils in large numbers are 
deficient in social competency, lack ade- 


KENNETH C. RAY 


quate reading and writing ability, and 
-annot think straight on qualitative re- 
lationships concerning daily problems 
and social conflicts. 

Only one out of every eleven youth 
leaving high school takes any part-time 
or supplementary education after gradu- 
ation. Only 3 per cent of pupils claim 
that high schools were responsible for 
helping them to secure positions. There 
is little evident relationship between high 
school training and the kinds of jobs 
youth get. Those who succeed in getting 
jobs do so largely because of their own 
personalities and not by virtue of the 
array of courses which they have taken. 
About two-thirds of our high school 
pupils leave school without graduation 
largely because of economic reasons and 
because of a lack of interest in the type 
of schooling offered. 

The traditional academic curriculum 
is unsuited to 75 per cent of high school 
youth. In short, it is non-functional. It 
is not an experience curriculum in any 
sense of the word and boys and girls 
are not taught to reconstruct and re- 
organize their real experiences. For the-e 
many reasons, and others which might 
be emphasized, modern education must 
be reoriented to emphasize occupational 
experience and economic and vocational 
relationships and responsibilities. 

America should remember Hitler’s re- 
ply to the first lend-lease bill. Speaking 
to the German people he said: “Our 
work is our gold. By work we can and 
shall conquer the world.” 

If America is to conquer Hitler it must 
be by work. An all-out effort means that 
high school education must never again 
limit its educational effort to the general 
and pre-vocational preparation of white- 
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collared employees. Youth must be pre- 
pared for an army which is occupation- 
ally competent. This army should go to 
schools in which real economic experi- 
ences are met face to face. All of our 
pupils need guidance, general and spe- 
cific vocational training, and vocational 
education at some level. 

All of America’s resources now must 
be directed toward preparation for war. 
Preparing should be perpetual prepara- 
tion so that such an emergency shall 
never again confront us. Economic in- 
dependence for the individual, attained 
through his own skill and understand- 
ing, his own industry, and his own thrift, 
is fundamental to American democracy. 
Vocational education is vitally necessary 
to the abilities and conditions which 
make such economic independence pos- 
sible. 

Vocational education in the United 
States has been stimulated greatly by 
federal aid. This strong national or- 
ganization which I am addressing with 
its unusually capable leadership has con- 
tributed much to the progress of the 
vocational education movement. A large 
corps of conscientious and efficient di- 
vectors, supervisors, and teachers are 
making their contribution to a worthy 
cause. Above all these we must place 
the democratic processes whereby a na- 
tion-wide program of vocational educa- 
tion has been made possible. Vocational 
education is strong not only because it 
is educationally sound but because it is 
controlled, largely, by the local com- 
munities of America, even though federal 
funds may aid in its support. 


The vocational schools erected a per- 
manent monument to free democratic 
education in America when they trained 
more than a million and a half defense 
workers in a single year, and gave such 
training at a minimum of expense to the 
nation. A universal program of voca- 
tional education in the public schools 
designed for the occupational pursuits of 
peace but which could be promptly ad- 
justed to emergency defense training 
thus becomes one of the cornerstones of 
national security. 

Following are a few suggestions for 
the further improvement of the voca- 
tional education program: 


1. Make your program as broad as pos- 
sible; adjust it to individual needs wherever 
neessary, but keep it truly vocational. 

2. Do not overlook the youth who, from 
lack of interest or lack of academic ability, 
have dropped out of school. They may not 
become scholars but they can become useful 
citizens. 

3. No phase of education has more op- 
portunities for close cooperation with the 
lay public than vocational education. Busi- 
ness, industry, labor, agriculture, and the 
home evaluate your products. 

4. Vocational educators should take more 
responsibility for guidance. 

5. Prepare for a national program of oc- 
cupational retraining in the post-war period. 


In Ohio, we expect to give our con- 
tinued support to vocational education, 
so that our citizens and future citizens 
may have the occupational preparation 
which is vital to them and through them 
to our national security. 





Avenices schools and colleges answer the call to service 


in freedom’s cause. 


Our educational enterprise, symbol of tolerance and 


truth, rededicates itself to serve democracy’s need. A million educators will 
carry on with a determined will to build a better and freer world—Joun W. 
SrupeBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Pre-Vocational Education as an Essential Part of . . . 


THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


REPARATORY vocational education is 
P: try-out exploratory education 
which enables young people to become 
aware of their specific interests and 
abilities in a realm of reasonable 
choice. It matters not whether we call 
them Opportunity Schools, Vocational 
Centers, Developmental Schools, or Shop 
Centers, this much is true—each aims to 
adjust and rehabilitate boys and girls 
academically and to foster whatever vo- 
cational abilities and interests they have 
by means of carefully selected shop 
work. Emphasis is placed upon the 
well-rounded development of the indi- 
vidual rather than upon the acquisition 
of trade skills. Academic subjects are 
chosen to tie in with laboratory work. 
Thus, social classes and general science 
are integrated with the industrial arts 
laboratory. Emphasis is placed upon 
industrial history, commercial geogra- 
phy, and occupational surveys. 

As early as 1909, Cleveland estab- 
lished the Elementary Industrial School 
as an experimental station. The prob- 
lem was admitted to be one of general 
rather than industrial training. The 
main objective was the improvement of 
the course of study for grades seven and 
eight, especially with reference to those 
children who had not met with ordinary 
success under the methods commonly 
employed in the preceding grades. They 
were given things to do which they could 
do well. Self-respect and confidence re- 
placed failure. 

This school rested upon recognition of 
the fact that many of the failures of 
children are due not to lack of ability, 
but to the failure of administrators to 
consider the needs of practical-minded 
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children—children who must learn by 
doing in order to do. Similar experi- 
ments in the field of preparatory educa- 
tion took place in Newark; Indianapolis; 
St. Paul; Los Angeles; Springfield and 
Evanston, Illinois; and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

All the preparatory vocational schools 
in these cities agreed on several funda- 
mental items. Each admitted the need 
of providing a secondary motive in edu- 
cation at this particular time in the life 
of the children. They believed this mo- 
tive should be closely related to their 
vocational interests. All agreed that 
spending half the time in handwork and 
half in bookwork was better for those 
who were hand-minded. 

Chicago entered the preparatory voca- 
tional field in 1913 . . . and today has 
twelve Vocational Centers. Nine are de- 
signed to provide preparatory vocational 
education and training. The others offer 
training which leads to Smith-Hughes 
certificates. They are part of the pro- 
gram of the present administration to 
provide adequate educational opportu- 
nities for all boys and girls. Exceptional 
growth has been due to the fact that the 
educational program is fitted to the 
needs of its members. Academic re- 
habilitation and vocational orientation 
are the two main objectives. 

Recent developments in other cities 
along preparatory vocational lines are 
worthy of mention. The Outhwaite and 
the Thomas A. Edison schools for boys, 
and the Longwood school for girls are 
typical Cleveland occupational schools 
for children over twelve years of age. 
Pasadena and Cincinnati are especially 
interested in vocational education. The 
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Agassiz and the Samuel Gompers of San 
Francisco, the Frank Wiggins of Los 
Angeles, the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, and the new Chicago Vocational 
School—all are concrete evidence of the 
interest displayed in vocational educa- 
tion throughout the country. 

A broad philosophy of preparatory 
education is the first step in any program 
of vocational education. That philos- 
ophy must embrace the desirability of 
preparing young people for initial com- 


petence in their chosen occupational field. 
* * * 





From a unit of school organization, 
vocational education has changed to a 
trend in the field of general education. 
Our job in vocational education today 
is to meet the demands we can no longer 
evade. Changes in the industrial and 
social world demand changes along edu- 
cational lines. We know now that pre- 
paratory vocational training must be 
part of the educational picture. We 
know, too, that all life is a process of 
growth and that the school curriculum, 
if it is to serve the youth of today, must 
take on the essential characteristics of 
life. 


Lonc-TIME TRENDS 


Certain long-time trends become ap- 
parent . . . An adequate program for 
vocational education is coming to con- 
sist of exploratory experiences through 
the ninth grade, general education in the 
first years of high school, and training 
for the more specific skills in the final 
years of senior high school or in post- 
graduate years. The training given in 
the later years of the student’s education 
should not be so specific as to point to 
only one job or so skilled that it goes 
beyond the requirements of beginning 
employment. 

An adequate vocational program today 
should be devoted to a variety of occu- 


pational experiences. According to the 
United States Bureau of the Census, 
there are some 25,000 different occupa- 
tions. Those interested in vocational 
education realize the magnitude of col- 
lecting data on even a small portion of 
that number. The making of an occu- 
pational choice later on involves a 
knowledge of occupations, and a knowl- 
edge of oneself in relationship to occu- 
pational opportunities. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to give specific training 
on a part-time basis in industry itself. 
If this trend grows, the schools will have 
more time to offer exploratory experi- 
ences in a greater number of occupations. 

Guiding young people toward an oc- 


cupational choice involves vocational 
guidance of a superior type. Choosing 


an occupation is a process, not an event. 
Vocational education should be based 
upon adequate counseling and should 
make provision for placement and fol- 
low-up studies. Besides offering many 
exploratory experiences to the student, it 
should provide him with occupational in- 
formation which will aid him in making 
an intelligent occupational choice later 
on. 

The present national program has 
made each of us aware of the close rela- 
tionship between vocational education 
and national unity. The American way 
of life means more to you and me today 
than it has ever meant before. We must 
preserve that way of life by helping boys 
and girls become oriented academically 
and vocationally in order that their ex- 
cess energies may be freed to uphold 
American ideals. Preparatory vocational 
education and training are here to stay. 
It is a part of a plan to help every young 
person find something to do which he 
likes to do and which he can do well. 
Only then will he say, “far and away 
the best prize that life offers is a chance 
to work hard at work worth doing.” 


oe 
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U. S. High School Youth Building 


500,000 MODEL AIRPLANES 


LANS and specifications for coopera- 
tion in a national program to build 
500,000 model airplanes for America’s 
fighting forces were to be sent late in 
February through state departments of 
education to the nation’s 26,000 high 
schools by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Under the program United States high 
school youth are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute directly to the na- 
tion’s war efforts. It is anticipated that 
the greater percentage of the models will 
be built by the regular vocational and 
industrial arts high school students. 
State quotas have been set on the 
basis of high school youth population. 
Among the leaders, New York State’s 
quota is 60,000; Pennsylvania’s, 45,000; 
California, Illinois, and Ohio, 30,000 


each; Michigan, 22,000, and Texas, 
20,000. The District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 


Rico, and the Virgin Islands are also 
assigned quotas. 

“The armed services of the United 
States need 10,000 models of each of 50 
different types of fighting aircraft, 500,- 
000 in all—and we need them now,” 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, said 
in announcing the program January 31. 

“We need them for purposes of air- 
craft recognition training and gunnery 
sighting practice. Beyond that, civilian 
groups will use the models for public 
education in aircraft recognition. We 
have been able to think of no more cer- 
tain, fast way of getting them than by 
asking the youth of America to make 
them for us.” 

In accepting for the nation’s schools 
the commission from Secretary Knox to 
build these model planes, John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commisioner of Education, 


FOR U. S. NAVY 


said that “this is one of the largest calls 
for national service ever made on Amer- 
ican schools. 

“While they are making model planes 
for the use of the Navy and the Army 
and Civilian Defense forces, American 
youth can learn valuable lessons. First, 
they can learn the value of precision. A 
model that does not conform to exact 
specifications is useless. 

‘Secondly, students can learn the 
value of speed. This project must be 
pushed with the utmost celerity. 

“Third, youth will learn about air- 
craft of all the major nations. Although 
it is scarcely necessary to stir the inter- 
est of American boys and girls in avia- 
tion, since many of them expect to grow 
up to be pilots, this project channels that 
interest toward an educational objective 
of immediate value.” 

Models will be built on an exact scale 
of 1 to 72, or one inch to six feet. That 
means that a model plane seen at 35 feet 
is identical with the true airplane seen 
at just under half a mile. By studying 
the model through a standard ring sight 
used on aerial gun mounts, the pilot 
learns not only identification but range 
as well. At a distance of ten feet from 
the gun sight a model plane appears ex- 
actly as an actual plane of the same type 
would appear at a distance of 240 yards. 

In the official U. S. Navy photograph 
shown on the cover an instructor is ex- 
plaining, with the aid of a plane model, 
the importance attached to the use of 
models in recognition training. He is 
pointing out the features of a Navy 
PBY-5 patrol bomber (Catalina). Be- 
cause of the large number of plane types 
which the aviation student must be able 
to identify, some of which are shown on 
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the silhouette charts in the background, 
it is impossible to learn recognition by 
the use of pictures alone. Three dimen- 
sional models simplify this phase of 
training; hence the request for coopera- 
tion by the schools in mass production 
of all types of plane models. 

The long box shown on the table in 
the cover picture has a peep hole at one 
end. A plane model is suspended inside 
the box at the other end, and as the avi- 
ation student peeps through the opening 
a light is flashed for only an instant in- 
side the box. He is expected to identify 
the plane from the quick glimpse that 
he has had of it, naming its type and 
the nation—friend or foe—to which it 
belongs. The models make it possible 
to identify different types of planes from 
various angles. 

Top, side, and end views of U.S. Army 
and Navy, British, German, Italian, and 
Japanese planes are shown in the back- 
ground charts in the picture. 

The models will serve also to train 


civilian “spotters” in identifying enemy 
planes. The British have found invalu- 
able the ability of citizens, through close 
study of models, to identify a plane in 
the instant it might take to pass from 
one cloud bank to another. 

The safety of our major cities may 
soon depend on the ability of our citi- 
zens along coastal areas to spot and re- 
port quickly and accurately the types of 
enemy planes that may approach our 
shores. 

Students will pay no costs of building 
the planes. Plans and specifications are 
provided by the Navy and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Wood and other 
supplies will be furnished by schools and 
civic organizations. 

To youth who produce stated quanti- 
ties of accepted models, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in the Navy department and 
the U. S. Office of Education will award 
certificates, including the name of the 
individual and a statement on the im- 
portance of the work. 





PLANE MODELS are here being used in range esti 





and g y training. Since the models approved 


by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics are built on an exact scale of one inch to represent six feet, a student can 
see by looking at a model through a gun sight at a distance of ten feet, exactly how the actual plane of the 
same type would appear at a distance of two hundred and forty yards. 


OFFICIAL PHOTO U. S. NAVY 
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Developing a Program Which Meets .. . 


NEEDS IN FAMILY LIVING 


IGNIFICANT differences between fam- 
S ilies may be hidden if only social 
and economic trends are considered 
and generalizations about them are em- 
phasized without details of background 
against which interpretations concerning 
individual families need to be made. 
Few, if any, communities are composed 
exclusively of families with similar re- 
sources, interests and goals. Studies 
have shown, however, that families in a 
community group themselves socially to 
some extent on the basis of wealth but 
to a greater extent because of similarity 
in attitudes toward authority, education, 
sex mores, recreation, etiquette, social 
traditions, and clothes. 

As long as children are content to 
remain in the social group accepted by 
their parents, cultural conflicts will be 
comparatively mild. If, however, mem- 
bers of a family disagree on certain of 
these customs, the degree of alienation 
may be severed. This condition is often 
found in homes of second generation 
American boys and girls especially when 
social customs of the “old” and the 
“new” country are incompatible. 

Even in families completely ‘“Ameri- 
canized,” family-relationships have 
changed due to complex causes. For in- 
stance, migration of youth from farms 
to cities results from such changes as 
improvements in methods of farming, 
higher birth rate in rural areas, and 
longer periods of activity for the older 
generation. Since this migration 
largely of young people and greater for 
girls than boys, new problems have 
arisen. Establishment of new homes by 
rural youth is more difficult when there 
is greater competition for farms and 


is 
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some of them must leave rural areas to 
find wives. Any program of education 
to deal with these problems must be real- 
istic and discover the influences prompt- 
ing the decisions of young people. Some 
of these may be related to housing, rec- 
reation and opportunities to earn money. 

Changes in the roles of family mem- 
bers must be made when there are 
changes in the character of the work of 
the employed members. When night 
work is required, when both parents are 
employed away from home during the 
day, when the father’s work takes him 
to a different community, or when there 
is periodic unemployment of the father, 
traditional roles of family members must 
be altered to provide for satisfactory 
adjustment. All of these problems may 
be increasingly important in the present 
emergency. 

Educators must recognize that family 
adjustments to these changes will often 
not be made satisfactorily, without spe- 
cific education. Potentially the family is 
an important teacher of the essentials 
of democracy, but, without understand- 
ing, it may nullify democratic teachings 
of other agencies. The family may teach 
the worth of all individuals or it may 
implant race hatred and teach concern 
for only those within a small circle. The 
family may demonstrate the worth of 
each individual by giving opportunities 
for each member to contribute to the 
group according to his ability, or it may 
set rigid standards of achievement that 
compel rejection of those who cannot 
reach these standards. 

Each family member needs to become 
aware of the problems of families 
throughout the nation and sensitive to 
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their needs. This is particularly true 
since the government has assumed re- 
sponsibility for improving the standards 
of living of many families. Aspects of 
this problem should be discussed under 
the Jeadership of teachers in different 
departments of our schools. In home- 
making classes, however, they can be 
discussed in terms of changes in family 
living quite differently from that in other 
classes. 

Three possible functions of education 
in relation to the family are seen by 
Wayland J. Hayes. He writes: 


Formal education in relation to the family 
may be seen, first, as an outgrowth and sup- 
plement of family education; or as a by- 
product of the increasing inability of the 
family to nurture its younger members; or 
finally, as a means to strengthen, reorient, 
and utilize the family as a constructive force 
in the total life of communities and peoples.* 


If teachers see education for family 
living merely “as an outgrowth and sup- 
plement of family education,” they deny 
any obligation for preparation to assume 
the responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
ship. For instance, the teacher who helps 
her students get the most satisfaction 
from family resources accepts this part 
of Mr. Hayes’ statement. But the 
teacher who goes farther and uses dif- 
ferences in resources of families to make 
her students aware of the problems of 
families on different income levels devel- 
ops in them a social sensitivity. 

The teacher who sees education merely 
“as a by-product of the increasing inabil- 
ity of the family to nurture its younger 
members” may feel obligated to help stu- 
dents formulate goals and develop value 
patterns with little concern for the goals 
or values of their families. This may 
weaken family ties. For instance, mas- 


* Wayland J. Hayes. Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1941. Pp. 492. 


tery of the techniques of etiquette and 
acceptance of standards that are con- 
sidered good taste in art, whether in pic- 
tures and music or in dress and home 
furnishings, may seem so important that 
even family members are scorned or re- 
jected. Family ties may be strengthened 
or weakened by learning encouraged in 
the classroom. 

Teachers who believe that education 
should “strengthen, reorient, and utilize 
the family as a constructive force in the 
total life of communities and peoples” 
will use every opportunity to strengthen 
these ties. They will know the goals 
and values of families in order to help 
family members reach those goals most 
efficiently, assuming of course that the 
goals are socially useful ones. They will 
recognize that there are many desirable 
family patterns and standards of living 
that might not satisfy them as indi- 
viduals. 

Goals for family living in a democracy 
must necessarily be selected to further 
democratic family life. This means that 
individuals must be able to think con- 
structively and clearly; to interpret 
data, to formulate and apply principles, 
to analyze controversial writing, to use 
vocabulary precisely. Desirable atti- 
tudes, broad interests, and appreciation 
also are essential. 

Ability to interpret data is increas- 
ingly important since research workers 
are concerned with problems of families 
and are making their findings available 
to the public through newspapers, maga- 
zines, and bulletins. Homemaking 
teachers recognize that information be- 
comes obsolete but that harm rather than 
benefit may result from the dissemina- 
tion of new knowledge unless people 
know how to select true statements and 
interpret them correctly. 

Closely related to ability to interpret 
data but somewhat different from it is 
ability to analyze arguments related to 
issues affecting the family. Alert teach- 
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ers will find opportunities for develop- 
ment of this ability in all areas of fam- 
ily living. 

If education to meet family needs is 
to function in society outside of the 
school, students must have opportunities 
to formulate useful generalizations from 
related concrete situations. There are 
fairly well-defined principles underlying 
all phases of homemaking which, when 
simply memorized by students, result 
largely in verbalizations that have com- 
paratively little value. When, however, 
teachers select concrete experiences that 
give students opportunities to formulate 
their own generalizations or principles, 
and provide opportunities to use them 
in solving important problems, under- 
standings which may transfer rather 
broadly will result. 

Socially desirable attitudes toward 
family life must be one of the goals for 
any effective program. These might re- 
late to the roles of family members, to 
the importance of family life in personal 
development of its members, to the func- 
tions of the family in maintaining pop- 
ulation, passing on traditions, and in 
educating its members for life in the 
community. At the same time broader 
interests in people and affairs, deeper ap- 
preciation of aesthetic experiences, and 
greater value placed on positive health 
will help to make life richer. These are 
part of one’s pattern of values and con- 
tribute to formulation of philosophies of 


life which are necessary for individuals 
and families in these changing times. 

The changes in behavior suggested 
here can be brought about most effec- 
tively when they result from considera- 
tion of problems recognized as important 
by pupils and when interest is evident. 
Solving recognized problems and meeting 
the interests of students are usually only 
starting points but important factors in 
motivation. Effective teaching involves 
planning of curriculum experiences that 
will bring students to the realization of 
problems which the teacher judges are 
important from an interpretation of facts 
about. the environment and individuals. 

Any program of family life education 
with objectives such as these must be 
guided by teachers who are educated to 
think in terms of a dynamic society. 
Teachers in such a program will recog- 
nize that the people to be reached have 
different attitudes, interests, and abili- 
ties and that, therefore, variety in meth- 
ods of teaching them is desirable. At the 
same time they will recognize the im- 
portance of intelligent cooperation be- 
tween all people responsible for any 
phase of this education. Teachers will 
have philosophies of life and of educa- 
tion to guide their own lives and their 
teaching. Since the democratic way of 
life is threatened, they will include in 
both of these philosophies beliefs about 
democratic living and about their re- 
sponsibilities as educators. 





\ E MUST commit our whole people—pupils and educators 
and patrons of the schools—to a better philosophy of occupational worth. 
Vocational education means getting people ready and keeping them ready 


for the types of service we need. 
level of such needed services. 


The term has no limitation as to kind or 
Vocational education is good education, good 
sociology, good economics, and good democracy. 
vocational education apply to youth and adults alike. 


Vocational guidance and 
They are both con- 


tinuing projects in the lives of individuals. They are both clear responsi- 
bilities of local, state, and federal education authorities—Homer J. Smirn, 
Professor of Industrial Education, University of Minnesota, retiring A.V.A. 
Vice-President. 





For Agricultural Education 


THE LONG-TIME 


NTICIPATION of the future is the key 
A adequate planning for the wisest 
use of our human and physical resources. 
The future grows out of past experiences 
and hence the trends of the past must be 
evaluated to determine possible trends of 
the future. 

Planning, to be effective, should be 
carried on in relation to a specific func- 
tion, for a definite time, and in a limited 
area of experience. However, changes 
coming from without these limits may 
upset the most careful planning. The 
phases of modern civilization are so 
closely inter-related that those occuring 
in one area usually will produce an ef- 
fect in quite a different and unexpected 
area. Since the trends in agricultural 
education may be affected by forces orig- 
inating elsewhere, we need to view the 
general causes, types, and trends over a 
broad front. 

Reduced to simplest terms, two major 
influences or types of change are likely 
to alter or to improve the long-time 
trends in vocational education in agri- 
culture. These are the long-term influ- 
ences in social and economic adjust- 
ments, and the long-term adjustments 
within the organization, techniques, and 
services of agricultural education itself. 
It is apparent, for example, that great 
changes are taking place in our popula- 
tion: transition from a period of rapid 
growth to an era of stationary and de- 
creasing numbers; increase in the pro- 
portion of children surviving to matur- 
ity; limitation of births in varying de- 
grees in various groups; redistribution of 
people with reference to natural re- 
sources. In the area of technological 
change, the influence of research look- 
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ing toward improved methods of pro- 
duction, management, and marketing, is 
enormous. The mechanization and the 
commercialization of agriculture, the en- 
largement of the cooperative movement, 
the growing need for specialized abilities 
on the part of farm operators, the im- 
provement of school services and facili- 
ties for medical care, the improvement 
of highways and methods of communi- 
cation barely sketch the economic and 
social trends affecting the lives of farm 
people. 

Suggestions must be confined here to 
the long-time viewpoint with particular 
reference to trends in the functions and 
services of agricultural schools and 
classes to meet the changing needs of 
the youth and adults to be served. These 
trends appear to group themselves about 
three primary areas of experience: (1) 
trends with reference to the organiza- 
tional and administrative features of the 
program; (2) trends with reference to 
specific functions of occupational guid- 
ance, vocational and technical training, 
and placement; and (3) trends in the en- 
larging responsibilities of teachers of 
agriculture in throwing the weight of 
their experience into the broader func- 
tions of secondary and technical educa- 
tion. 

In the organization and administration 
of agricultural education, three major 
trends are evident in fairly precise out- 
line. 


1. There is a definite movement upward in 
the age-grade grouping of students for spe- 
cific vocational training. Accompanying this 
trend, there is the corollary movement which 
emphasizes the need for technical training 
beyond grade twelve, closely correlated with 
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the work of grades eleven and twelve. In 
other words, grade nine of the high school 
tends to become more and more a year of 
exploration as a part of the junior high school 
function. It is reasonable to expect also that 
much of the work of grade ten in the future 
will comprise the common or core subjects 
with less and less time available for speciali- 
zation. This entire trend is significant because 
the agricultural education services have been 
developing for two decades to meet the 
changing demands. These trends are already 
in operation in such countries as Sweden and 
England. 

2. There is a growing demand for super- 
visors and teachers of agriculture to inte- 
grate their experience and economic outlook 
with the vocational guidance facilities of local 
schools so that the services may be stepped 
up to higher levels of efficiency. It will 
become increasingly important for youths en- 
tering a vocational curriculum to receive wise 
and effective guidance. 

3. Finally, in this area, there is the trend 
which looks toward larger units of adminis- 
tration in order to increase the effectiveness 
and economy of vocational training. It be- 
comes increasingly evident that area voca- 
tional schools, large centralized schools, and 
village high schools will be able to provide 
the best vocational training opportunities. 
The smaller high schools will always be han- 
dicapped by inadequate facilities and re- 
sources, and with low enrollments. 


In the area of the specific functions 
of the teacher of agriculture in a local 
school, at least four trends are to be ob- 
served: 


1. In keeping with the enormous pressure 
for efficient production and management in 
modern agriculture, every conceivable re- 
source of the vocational school must be cen- 
tered in providing preparation for the effi- 
cient selection, handling, and repair of power 
and field equipment, and the maintenance of 
sound management practices. A strong be- 
ginning has been made, but we shall need to 
go much more deeply into ‘this matter of 
stepping up these types of training. 

2. We have scarcely begun to provide the 
needed services for the out-of-school young 
men on farms. Step by step this program 


must be enlarged and improved if our schools 
are to meet the reasonable expectations of 
our young people and of our school patrons 
alike. It seems clear that the present trend 
toward enlarging the area of service of the 
public schools to all the people of the com- 
munity will continue in even larger phases 
of emphasis in the years just ahead. 

3. There is a significant trend in present 
practice which should be clear in the minds 
of our entire personnel if the true vocational 
objectives are to be realized in agricultural 
instruction. Placement in productive employ- 
ment with enlarging opportunities for mana- 
gerial functions and ownership is now under 
way, but in the future a much greater effort 
and an improved coordination of resources 
must be brought to bear on the matter 
of effective placement and establishment in 
occupation. 

4, There is a growing demand for training 
services by persons wishing to engage in agri- 
culture on a part-time basis with the re- 
mainder of their energies devoted to indus- 
trial, commercial, mercantile, or service em- 
ployments. This is especially true in the 
area of cities in which departments of agri- 
culture are now being operated. 


Mention of the preceding four trends 
does not imply for a moment that there 
will not be significant movement in 
many other phases of the current pro- 
gram of agricultural instruction. The 
writer, in view of the current social and 
economic conditions and the develop- 
ments in our profession, is of the opinion 
that these trends appear to be of out- 
standing significance from our present 
vantage point. 

In the area of broadening and deep- 
ening the functions of secondary educa- 
tion, there are certain basic long-term 
viewpoints which our branch of the pro- 
fession must consider. We should recall 
that education has played a commanding 
role in American life. The Founding 
Fathers as they conceived of ways and 
means of preserving the American way 
of life, developed a plan of public edu- 
cation. A century and a half later, we. 
in America, face the challenge to redeem 
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the ideals and to sharpen the vision of 
those colonial pioneers as we unify the 
resources of the public schools in the 
defense of the democratic way of life in 
this critical period. At this level of serv- 
ice all lines of specialization must be 
eliminated and the entire energy of all 
administrators and all teachers must be 
thrown into the national effort of equip- 
ping our people to defend themselves and 
to plan well for the inevitable day of 
reconstruction. 

In agricultural education we occupy 
a unique position in our ability to assist 
in food production, to assist in defense 
training, and to assist in developing a 
stable economy and individual security. 
Needs will arise for leadership and edu- 
cation, the like of which we have not as 
yet even conceived. 

We have entered a total war, involv- 
ing the entire world, in defense of our 
lives, our liberty, and our very existence 
as an independent nation. No human 
power could have averted this ultimate 
test of strength between the free world 
and the slave world. There can be no 
doubt of the willingness of every Ameri- 
can man, woman, and child to do what- 
ever may be necessary to win a victory. 
The problem now is how to direct our 
great reservoir of skill, courage, and 
determination into effective channels. 


There are two fronts on the world-wide 
struggle—the gigantic struggle on the 
military front and the equally difficult 
struggle between ideas. When this great- 
est of all military efforts is over, we shall 
be engulfed in a struggle to preserve our 
American way of life. Planning, think- 
ing, and acting in terms of the demo- 
cratic ideals require specific abilities 
which are chiefly the product of sys- 
tematic education. As the Founding 
Fathers planned the great idea of free 
education as a means of launching the 
American way, so we in our generation 
must preserve these ways with their faith 
and their resolute assurance. 

One year before the war broke in Eu- 
rope, I visited the little community of 
Wessex, England, the home of Thomas 
Hardy. With the headmaster I visited 
the new community school on the beau- 
tiful campus of which the architect had 
planned an arboretum where an attrac- 
tive marble pedestal, supporting a sun 
dial, symbolized the significance of time 
in education. On the side of the pedestal 
he had placed a bronze tablet bearing 
the words, “Teachers and Scholars, It 
Is Later Than You Think.” As we 
struggle to keep burning the fires lighted 
at Lexington and Concord, we wish that 
that motto might be nailed over the 
door of every schoolhouse in America. 








‘Tozer is a very definite development and trend toward 
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the establishment of state trade schools and other centralized trade and 
industrial education training centers on a regional or district basis. In some 
of these schools the training offered includes preparation for occupations 
in a number of trade and industrial fields. In others, the occupational 
training includes but one major industrial field. For some time the U. S. 
Office of Education has recognized this trend. It has not yet solved the 
problem of how best to promote a more rapid recognition on the part of 
the states of the desirability of establishing such schools—J. C. Wricut, 


Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. | 
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Some Viewpoints on . . . Vocational Training 


AFTER THE WAR 


LANNING is the trend today—plan- 
- for tomorrow. The Federal 
Government already has begun its plan- 
ning for the post-war period. The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, one of 
five permanent governmental agencies 
accountable only to the President, 
through the medium of the Works Proj- 
ect Administration, under the Federal 
Works Agency, has set up the mechanics 
of an organization to be known as the 
“Public Works Reserve.” This Public 
Works Reserve is attempting to deter- 
mine what public works should be 
planned now for the post-war era. The 
PWR is also developing a six-year pro- 
gram for the allocation of proposed 
publie works projects. 

Just how this Public Works Reserve 
can include in its program anything 
within the educational field one cannot 
tell—but it could well meet some of the 
physical requirements of the post-war 
vocational program. It might convert 
the large emergency industrial buildings 
and machinery for school purposes. It 
could build new schools, particularly in 
areas where such schools would not 
otherwise be provided. 

Just as the Federal Government is 
planning for the post-war period, so must 
education and industry plan to meet the 
demands of that period. When that time 
comes, there will be a new economy— 
new situations facing us in every field. 
If we are to learn anything from the last 
war, it will have to do with the problems 
attending a period of unemployment, of 
readjustment, of the replacing and re- 
training of persons who then will be dis- 
located because of the extraordinary 
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present day demands upon their services. 
* * * 

There will be two important groups to 
consider. One will be an adult, a mature 
group, that will be increased by many 
men discharged from the armed forces; 
the other will be a continuing group 
from our public school system each few 
months. 

It will be senseless to throw hundreds 
of thousands of youth into this terrif- 
ically competitive era without first giving 
consideration to their aptitudes and 
then providing training in accordance 
with those aptitudes. 

* * * 

A system of coordination of industry, 
commerce, labor, and the school system 
will bring to the industrialists and others 
an understanding of that which the 
school system is capable of accomplish- 
ing, and will bring about the full- 
hearted support of those who are to 
absorb the school’s product. Your posi- 
tion, in the last analysis, cannot be dif- 
ferent from the producer of any other 
commodity for public con8umption. The 
manufacturer produces what the public 
will use, and the schools must also turn 
out a product that is usable. 

* * * 

Consideration must be given to new 
industries and new phases of old indus- 
tries. It is fresh in the minds of many 
that the first World War brought per- 
fection of the vacuum tube for radio and 
many other results from the intensive 
research of that day. Today’s research 
is bringing us new commodities, new 
methods, new instrumentalities which 
tend to broaden the industrial picture. 
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to plan well for the inevitable day of 
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as an independent nation. No human 
power could have averted this ultimate 
test of strength between the free world 
and the slave world. There can be no 
doubt of the willingness of every Ameri- 
can man, woman, and child to do what- 
ever may be necessary to win a victory. 
The problem now is how to direct our 
great reservoir of skill, courage, and 
determination into effective channels. 


There are two fronts on the world-wide 
struggle—the gigantic struggle on the 
military front and the equally difficult 
struggle between ideas. When this great- 
est of all military efforts is over, we shall 
be engulfed in a struggle to preserve our 
American way of life. Planning, think- 
ing, and acting in terms of the demo- 
cratic ideals require specific abilities 
which are chiefly the product of sys- 
tematic education. As the Founding 
Fathers planned the great idea of free 
education as a means of launching the 
American way, so we in our generation 
must preserve these ways with their faith 
and their resolute assurance. 

One year before the war broke in Eu- 
rope, I visited the little community of 
Wessex, England, the home of Thomas 
Hardy. With the headmaster I visited 
the new community school on the beau- 
tiful campus of which the architect had 
planned an arboretum where an attrac- 
tive marble pedestal, supporting a sun 
dial, symbolized the significance of time 
in education. On the side of the pedestal 
he had placed a bronze tablet bearing 
the words, “Teachers and Scholars, It 
Is Later Than You Think.” As we 
struggle to keep burning the fires lighted 
at Lexington and Concord, we wish that 
that motto might be nailed over the 
door of every schoolhouse in America. 
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through the medium of the Works Proj- 
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Works Agency, has set up the mechanics 
of an organization to be known as the 
“Public Works Reserve.” This Public 
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planned now for the post-war era. The 
PWR is also developing a six-year pro- 
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the large emergency industrial buildings 
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areas where such schools would not 
otherwise be provided. 

Just as the Federal Government is 
planning for the post-war period, so must 
education and industry plan to meet the 
demands of that period. When that time 
comes, there will be a new economy— 
new situations facing us in every field. 
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present day demands upon their services. 
* * * 

There will be two important groups to 
consider. One will be an adult, a mature 
group, that will be increased by many 
men discharged from the armed forces; 
the other will be a continuing group 
from our public school system each few 
months. 

It will be senseless to throw hundreds 
of thousands of youth into this terrif- 
ically competitive era without first giving 
consideration to their aptitudes and 
then providing training in accordance 
with those aptitudes. 

* * * 

A system of coordination of industry, 
commerce, labor, and the school system 
will bring to the industrialists and others 
an understanding of that which the 
school system is capable of accomplish- 
ing, and will bring about the full- 
hearted support of those who are to 
absorb the school’s product. Your posi- 
tion, in the last analysis, cannot be dif- 
ferent from the producer of any other 
commodity for public con$umption. The 
manufacturer produces what the public 
will use, and the schools must also turn 
out a product that is usable. 

* * * 

Consideration must be given to new 
industries and new phases of old indus- 
tries. It is fresh in the minds of many 
that the first World War brought per- 
fection of the vacuum tube for radio and 
many other results from the intensive 
research of that day. Today’s research 
is bringing us new commodities, new 
methods, new instrumentalities which 
tend to broaden the industrial picture. 
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We know that the airplane is still in 
its infancy, that rubber and rubber sub- 
stitutes are finding new usages, that tele- 
vision and the photo-electric cell are here. 
All of these and many other develop- 
ments must be considered in our plans 
for vocational education after the war. 
These items emphasize the need for de- 
veloping teaching techniques and their 
relationship to industrial development. 
We must begin now so that when the 
post-war period arrives we will be “in 
production” in our vocational schools 
and ready to deliver to industry com- 
petent, well-trained, well-equipped stu- 
dents. 

Until the vocational school ties into 
industry just as completely as does the 
apprentice school, until labor and indus- 
try—through a system of coordination 
—have a definite participation in the 
preparation of those who are about to 
enter its ranks, the vocational school 
will be looked upon by many as merely 
a broadened academic system of instruc- 
tion. There is, of course, a question as 
to how far it shall broaden beyond in- 
dustrial arts, beyond unit trade instruc- 
tion, and become definitely a shop, or- 
ganized to produce. 


To summarize: 


1, There must be a well-ordered system of 
vocational guidance, a laboratory of indi- 
vidual possibilities. 

2. There must be a system of coordina- 
tion to bring about complete and full under- 
standing between the ultimate employer, 
labor, and the local school system. 


3. Some method might be devised whereby 
either the great industrial plants built for 
the war emergency could be converted to 
school purposes, or schools built to serve 
larger areas or regions than are now per- 
mitted to the various local governmental 
agencies; the necessary enabling legislation 
must be enacted, coupled with a device to 
provide transportation of housing for stu- 
dents where the question of distances is in- 
volved. 


4, Careful consideration must be given to 
the development of new industries and the 
problems arising in connection with them. 
The teacher must not stop learning. He 
must keep in close contact with the changes 
and progress being made in industry and 
commerce, thus continuing his training. 

5. The vocational school must take its 
place in this post-war development, not 
merely as a center for broadened academic 
instruction, but as a center of coordinated 
training in which the actual job experience 
and the related technical training become 
one undertaking, whereby the school instruc- 
tion is no longer auxiliary to the actual job, 
but the job itself is part of the system of 
education. 


REGIONAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Rural youth must have its opportunity 
for vocational education. The agricul- 
tural groups could well be considered in 
this connection. Regional or area voca- 
tional schools will be essential to post- 
war vocational education. We can no 
longer permit the circumstances sur- 
rounding smaller communities to deprive 
their youth of the opportunities which 
are now available to those of the larger 
urban centers. Through improved high- 
ways, the automobile, the radio, the 
telephone, the motion picture, the air- 
plane, we have brought the world to 
every man’s door, but the important 
things which we have not brought are 
the educational advantages which have 
accrued only to the larger communities. 
Therefore, if we are to decentralize, to 
broaden out the educational and indus- 
trial system to encompass all of the 
peoples of the nation, we must give vo- 
cational education to the remote areas as 
part of the post-war plan. 

We realize that vast sums of money 
are necessary to accomplish these ends. 
We realize the importance of all this to 
our daily lives. We realize the spiritual 
values, the economic and civic import. 
It is a part of the American way. It is 
never too early to start. What are we 
waiting for? 

















Long-Term vs. Immediate Needs for Vocational 


TRAINING IN BUSINESS 


HE FIRST STEP in any program of vo- 
gf pervs training is to determine 
what needs to be done. The second step 
is to decide on the ways and means by 
which it may be done. The third step 
is to make our plans, organize our 
courses and carry on our training so as 
to accomplish the desired results. 

In a meeting such as this, most of the 
attention, quite naturally and properly, 
is given to the second and third steps. 
It is commonly assumed that there is an 
agreement on the objectives. May I 
therefore ask you to think with me for 
a few minutes about the general needs 
or purposes rather than the immediate 
problems of vocational training for bus- 
iness? 

In discussing the long-term vocational 
needs in business we face the fact that 
the field of business comprehends a great 
many occupations, each with its own re- 
quirements for vocational training. Be- 
cause of my long contacts with training 
for the practical operation of distribu- 
tion, my illustrations will be drawn from 
this field. They may, with some varia- 
tion, fit most of the other branches of 
business training as well. 

Since the most common occupation in 
a retail store is selling, let us consider 
those needs of retail selling that may be 
affected by vocational training. Every 
retail salesman needs: 


1. An elementary knowledge about the art 
of selling. 

2. A knowledge about the goods to be sold. 

3. Skill in selling and in the other work 
usually required of salespeople. 

4. Personal characteristics helpful to retail 
selling, such as an attractive manner, prompt 
and proper reactions to customers’ desires, 
and a winning personality. 
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5. A liking for the business, a desire to 
deal with people, and a philosophy that finds 
keen satisfaction in selling and in doing the 
other things that need to be done in a store. 

6. Physical strength and stamina to endure 
the daily routine. 


A truly comprehensive vocational 
training plan should make provision for 
fitting the trainee in all these essential 
requirements. If this assumption is cor- 
rect, then the training program should 
include not only courses of instruction 
related to the work of retail selling, but 
should also go with the employee into 
the retail store and provide systematic- 
ally for the development of necessary 
skills, attitudes, habits, and even the 
physical endurance needed in retail sell- 
ing. Proficiency is impossible without 
experience. But experience is not neces- 
sarily educational. Thought should be 
given to ways and means of making ex- 
perience truly a part of vocational train- 
ing. 

A certain amount of direction and su- 
pervision is given to employees in most 
retail stores at the present time. The 
amount of vocational training that most 
employees now get from their work in 
retail stores is too largely dependent 
upon their own ambitions and initiative. 
Experience without plan or direction, 
for vocational training purposes, leaves 
much to be desired. 

It will take more than instruction in 
related subjects now generally offered in 
short courses to equip persons to become 
experts in retail selling. We must get 
the idea over that no short course, no 
matter how intensively conducted, can 
do more than serve as a step toward pro- 
ficiency. There is no way to train skills, 
habits, and attitudes except on the job 
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and under the supervision of employers. 
Vocational training without the cooper- 
ation of employers is inconceivable. 

Many employers are willing and ready 
to do their part. If they do not respond 
it is because they have good reasons. A 
good many things have been happening 
lately which have had a tendency to dis- 
courage the interest of employers in the 
long range welfare of their employees. 

In recent months many employees 
have been drawn into war industries, a 
movement which is likely to continue. 
Employers must concentrate on getting 
new help rather than on planning and 
directing the training of their present 
employees. There are discouragements 
to vocational training induced through 
minimum wage and maximum hour laws. 
The tendency in many states in recent 
years to set up minimum wage rates 
without provisions of proper differentials 
for beginners or learners constitutes a 
serious handicap to the progress of vo- 
cational training. 

The war places an especially impor- 
tant obligation on every form of busi- 
ness as well as on its workers to devote 
every energy to the defeat of our ene- 
mies. When the present crisis has passed 
we shall again need to rebuild our world. 
We must have more highly skilled oper- 
atives of every kind than we have ever 
had before. Now is the time to lay our 
foundations. 

The particular needs of retail selling 
can be met by a program of combined 
study and experience offered to persons 
in retail employment who have shown 
that they have the necessary qualities 
and aptitudes for this kind of work. Such 
a program would probably require a 
period of three or four years for com- 
pletion, depending upon the nature of 
the business. Courses of related instruc- 
tion should accompany the full periods 
required for the acquisition of skill, hab- 


its and attitudes. Upon the satisfactory 
completion of such a program the trainee 
should be granted a diploma or degree, 
the equivalent in standing of any aca- 
demic degree, with all the dignity and 
significance with which such exercises 
are now carried on in college circles. 
Graduates of such courses would be spe- 
cialists in their fields of work in pre- 
cisely the same way as engineers, law- 
yers, or ministers are experts in their 
professions. 

The trade associations have an impor- 
tant part to play in the development of 
a vocational training program of this 
wide scope, if they will but seize it. 
There is no more important service that 
any trade association can possibly spon- 
sor than the education of its members 
in what may be expected in increased 
efficiency, profit, and service to the con- 
suming public from vocational training 
and in encouraging its members to par- 
ticipate to the fullest extent in the devel- 
opment of such programs. Some of the 
trade associations are now studying and 
working on these possibilities. 

Because of the war, development of a 
new program of vocational training for 
business and the distributive trades is 
likely to be slower than it otherwise 
would be. The needs of the moment are 
for short, intensive courses of practical 
instruction that will fit new employees 
for the performance of simple productive 
work in the shortest possible time. Nec- 
essary as such courses now are they do 
not constitute proper training for long- 
time service. When the war is over it 
will be necessary to rebuild much that is 
now being dismantled for defense pur- 
poses. There will be urgent need for 
skilled workers. The schools have a 
great opportunity and responsibility in 
planning the post-war training program 
to insure sound and substantial business 
progress in the years to come. 








Looking Ahead To 


PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING 


irsT Official recognition of public 
| poor training came only ten years 
ago. While our records for the past 
year show an enrollment of more than 
81,000, many other training projects 
were not reported. The growth in inter- 
est and enrollment has been gradual, 
and this is an opportune time to consider 
the conditions which may affect further 
progress. 

Prior to the passage of the George- 
Deen Act a considerable amount of fed- 
eral aid had been provided from trade 
and industrial funds for the training of 
firemen. Some consideration had also 
been given to the possibility of training 
for policemen and a few other groups of 
public workers. It did not require any 
material change in existing ideas or poli- 
cies to recognize a fireman who used me- 
chanical equipment as a trade worker. 
It was not so easy, however, to make a 
similar classification in the case of an 
assessor or a hospital attendant. In other 
words, some public service jobs were in- 
dustrial and some were not. 

In order to provide aid for training in 
all phases of public employment, further 
legislative authority was granted by the 
George-Deen Act, which authorized ap- 
propriations for training in “trade and 
industrial subjects, including public and 
other service occupations.” There was 
no special appropriation for public serv- 
ice training, but only a broadening of 
the scope of the work so that such train- 
ing might be aided. The conditions ap- 
plying to this training were, in general, 
the same as those for trade and indus- 
trial education, and it is natural that the 
trade and industrial pattern should be 
applied. Only half a dozen states made 
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any special reference to public service 
training in their state plans, and only 
one state prepared a separate plan for 
this work. The others evidently expected 
to carry on any such work done under 
the plans for trade education. These 
have not always proved entirely satis- 
factory. 

Vocational education is usually organ- 
ized to meet local needs only. In many 
forms of public service, however, the 
number of workers in single occupations 
is too small to justify the organization 
of a class. Because of this condition, 
public service training is usually organ- 
ized only in the larger communities, and 
even in those places there are some 
groups whose needs cannot be met. The 
organization of public service training 
on something greater than a local basis 
is necessary, if public workers are to be 
trained effectively. 

Aside from the fields of fire, police, 
public welfare and perhaps one or two 
others, there are comparatively few lo- 
cal training programs except in the large 
cities. For assessors, finance officers, 
purchasing agents, and for many other 
public workers, it is necessary to have 
training programs planned and financed 
for a territory larger than that of the 
local school organization. Many excel- 
lent plans have been proposed for accom- 
plishing this purpose, and some of them 
have proved satisfactory. The plan of 
“zone” schools, with either local or itin- 
erant instructors, has been used with 
success in Massachusetts, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Minnesota, and other 
states. The institute plan, where inten- 
sive courses lasting from two to six days 
are given, has been used in Pennsyl- 
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vania, New York, Virginia, Kansas, 
Maryland and elsewhere. In a number 
of instances the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, or a state institution 
such as a state university or college, acts 
as the agency to organize and conduct 
training. 

Most of the work of vocational educa- 
tion is under the direction of public 
school authorities, and training for pub- 
lic occupations is somewhat alien to the 
usual educational duties with which they 
are familiar. Under a federal interpre- 
tation it is possible for some other pub- 
lic agency, with the approval of the 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
to take charge of public service train- 
ing. It is permissable to use funds pro- 
vided by city, county, or state govern- 
ments to match the federal funds pro- 
vided for training. In many instances 
excellent programs can be conducted 
under public supervision and control 
through cooperation with these public 
agencies, without any increase in the 
public school budget or even without 
any additional public expense. Advice 
rather than financial aid is often the 
greatest need. In a number of instances 
training programs have been organized 
with several municipalities paying a por- 
tion of the cost from funds provided for 
the maintenance of the various offices 
served. 

One of the fundamental standards for 
effective vocational education is that the 
teachers must be occupationally compe- 
tent. It is sometimes difficult to secure 
all of the instructors needed from work- 
ers within the field for which training is 
being provided. It may be necessary to 
secure assistance from persons in other 
fields, but in all such cases they must 
understand fully the application of their 
instruction to the work that is to be done. 
In providing training for certain legal 
phases of the work of policemen, it may 
be best to use a lawyer rather than an- 


other policeman as an instructor, but 
care must be taken to see that the law- 
yer has had actual experience in dealing 
with police problems. There is little place 
in public service training for instructors 
who are theorists only. 

One of the most troublesome problems 
in the development of public service 
training is the lack of understanding as 
to the purpose of the work—to provide 
training which will improve the perform- 
ance of workers on the job at which they 
are or will be employed. 

In general, it can be said that any 
training which is necessary for and pe- 
culiar to the work of a public occupa- 
tion is legitimate as public service train- 
ing. Unless it can be shown that train- 
ing will result in better performance of 
public services, there is considerable 
doubt as to the validity of offering it as 
public service training. There are many 
borderline cases, but in general an analy- 
sis of the work to be done by a group of 
employees will serve as a guide in setting 
up a training program. 

Among the many other conditions 
which affect the public service training 
program is the attitude taken by many 
school administrators toward this phase 
of vocational education. With some of 
these people there seems to be a feeling 
that funds will be provided only after all 
needs for the “regular program” have 
been met. Because the numbers to be 
served in a single community are usually 
limited, and because there are few organ- 
ized groups to make demands for train- 
ing, little attention is given to it. This 
service is one of special interest to all 
citizens because increased public expense 
due to the lack of competent workers 
means increased costs foreach one. This 
attitude of indifference can be overcome 
largely through better leadership at the 
state level. These matters will, in due 
time, receive attention, but problems are 
solved only as they are recognized. 
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Agricultural Planning . . . 


FOR WORLD WAR I 


ARMERS of America approach their 
| eee effort with an agricultural plant 
comparable in many ways to our physi- 
cal farm resources at the outbreak of 
World War I. Our total cropland, our 
farm population, our grasslands, and our 
woodlands are about the same, although 
their location and character have 
changed somewhat. 

Through farm mechanization, about 
50 million acres, devoted only to the 
production of feed for work stock during 
the first World War, are now being put 
to other agricultural uses. Today we 
have at least 40 million more people to 
feed—30 million more of our own people 
and 10 million more in England. Our 
farms now are better equipped mechani- 
cally and better supplied with technical 
skills. 

Furthermore, agriculture is far better 
organized to cope with the emergency of 
war than at any time in its history. The 
action programs of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture have provided the farmers 
with the means for unity and concerted 
effort such as were not available during 
World War I. We do not want to re- 
peat the tragic mistakes of that era when 
we plowed up 40 million acres of grass. 
This time we are determined, in so far 
as we are able, to maintain the produc- 
tive capacity of our farm land while we 
are increasing agriculture’s output. 

The end of the war will call for far- 
reaching adjustments. Somewhere be- 
tween 23 and 27 million people, engaged 
in military service or in war industrial 
production, eventually will return to 
civilian pursuits. Plans are being laid 
now by public and private agencies to 
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achieve these readjustments without a 
long and severe economic depression. As 
part of the over-all plan for post-war 
adjustment, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will proceed along three major 
fronts: 


1. A program to conserve and build up the 
nation’s physical resources, including fores- 
try, soil conservation, flood control, water 
facilities, range improvements, and similar 
tasks. 

2. A program to provide services and facili- 
ties needed by farm people, such as rural 
housing, medical care, rural electrification, 
education, recreation centers, and better mar- 
keting facilities. 

3. A study of agricultural-industrial rela- 
tions in the post-war period, including an 
analysis of such problems as the decentrali- 
zation of industry wherever possible and 
feasible; wider distribution of farm products 
to those who need them; retention of our 
share of foreign agricultural markets after 
the war; and ways of maintaining industrial 
output and employment at a high level. 


All these activities will be coordinated 
with similar work now being done in 
other fields by the National Resources 
Planning Board, the Public Works Re- 
serve, the Federal Security Agency, and 
other groups—both public and private. 
Farmers are being encouraged to survey 
special needs in their own communities, 
compute the cost and effort required to 
meet these needs, and transmit their 
findings to establish county, state, and 
regional planning committees. Such sur- 
veys are now going on in certain fields, 
notably those in better rural housing, 
medical care, hospital facilities, farm 
cooperatives, better nutritional stand- 
ards, and improved educational facilities. 











THE SCHOOLS and CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


What One School System Is Doing . . . Others Can Do 


BEN G. GRAHAM 


i. RESPONSE of the American public to the National Defense 
Program is most encouraging. There is a spontaneous reaction on all sides. 
Churches, clubs, industries, civic groups, all are rallying to do their part in this 
tremendous effort to make our country impregnable. As would be expected, the 
specific challenge which the program presents to our schools has been accepted 
by every school system in the nation. Every board of education, every school 
official, every teacher is enlisted for the duration in this struggle for our demo- 
cratic principles of government and our way of life. 

The services which educators will render are of major importance. As leaders 
in the classroom, they must—not only as a matter of justice but as a most im- 
portant contribution to civilian morale—see that the children have as nearly 
normal educational opportunity as possible. In addition, they must, now more 
than ever, help the children to understand and to appreciate the meaning and 
value of our democratic heritage, to see more clearly the menace of totalitarian 
doctrines and the methods used to disseminate them, and to be more spiritually 
prepared for the sacrifices ahead. They must promote better health and nutri- 
tion, and greater physical vigor; they must develop the practical skills and 
vocational competencies needed for national defense. 

As individuals in the community, teachers will naturally bear their full share 
of the enlarged citizenship duties, responding with leadership, with patriotism, 
with energy and devotion to the demands of the crisis. As participants in the 
nation’s active forces, whether in essential defense industry or in some branch of 
the combatant forces, they will render with courage and precision the services 
upon which our nation relies at this most crucial period. 


ties educational system is organizing to do its part in 
‘this emergency. It is rapidly inaugurating a program of essential services 
so varied as to give opportunity for anyone to find the field wherein he is 
best able to serve. The safety of the children, our first care in case of an air 
raid, has been studied. Not only have several methods of evacuating pupils 
passed beyond the experimental stage, but procedures for instantaneous protec- 
tion of the buildings housing them have been set up. 

Under certificated teachers there have been established and are being estab- 
lished—in both day and evening schools—classes in first aid, in cafeteria work, 
in home nursing for both children and adults, in consumer education, in 
nutrition, in sewing and in knitting as well as classes for hospital aides and 
canteen workers, The possibilities of using the schools as first aid centers, as 
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auxiliary hospitals, as feeding stations; the feasibility of a mobile kitchen 
for feeding the hospitalized, the project of feeding in school the children of 
the poor, all are being investigated. The health program is stressing, in all 
its classes, body building and health development, and is offering work in 
military training. The students are encouraged to give their financial aid to the 
program. Once each week in every school Defense Savings stamps are being 
sold with an amazing degree of success—ain twenty-eight school days, 
$105,975.75 worth of stamps have been purchased. 

The extent to which the schools are participating may be judged from such 
activities as: assisting in the work of the draft boards; registering civilians for 
defense; working with the Red Cross in its drive for funds and with the 
Pennsylvania Safety Council in its plan for coordination with the Civilian 
Defense Council; maintaining a twenty-four hour program of classes for the 
training of defense workers; assuming responsibility for the training of air raid 
wardens; and inaugurating an elementary course in aviation. The department 
of guidance encourages high school seniors and students who have dropped out 
of school to enroll in classes for defense training, and is investigating a program 
for accelerated courses and the possibility of directing girls into the field of 
nursing. 

All departments of the school system are cooperating in this vital work, 
clearing through the office of a coordinator of defense activities. Yes, the schools 
of. Pittsburgh and their representatives are willing and ready. They may be 
relied upon to do their utmost in this national and international effort. United 
with soldiers and workmen, with industry and commerce, they are enlisted to 
the end in this gigantic battle for democracy and freedom in today’s world. 





There will be no let-down in the training of workers for 
war production. The demand will be increased because of the need for 
retraining those who have been displaced from their jobs in industries that 
are not vital to the production of war materials. Eventually the training 
facilities will have to be used to rehabilitate the victims of modern warfare— 
to assist in the retraining of civilian and military personnel for new occupa~ 
tional fields. Such a program will require the most expert type of teaching 
procedure—Joun A. McCarruy, Assistant Commissioner of Education in 
Charge of Vocational Education in New Jersey; AVA Vice-President. 





Senate Gets Bill to Abolish N.Y.A. and C.C.C. 


BILL to provide for “the termination of the National Youth 

Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps” was intro- 
duced in the U. S. Senate on February 23 by Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee. It is Senate Bill No. 2295, extending the NYA from June 
30, 1942 to December 31, 1942 “but only for the purpose of winding 
up its affairs.” The same dates and conditions are provided for CCC. 
The Bill passed second reading and was then referred to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. ; 
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Vocational Education for Victory 


War Came to America! 


ANY in this country have not yet 
M comprehended the full significance 
of the fact that war has come to Amer- 
ica. When negotiations for an honorable 
peace were ruth- 
lessly thrown in- 
to diseard by one 
of the Axis na- 
tions in a treach- 
erous assault up- 
on Pearl Harbor, 
the die was cast 
for the United 
States. However, 
Americans were 
too shocked by 
the perfidy of a 
nation that so 

JOHN J. SEIDEL freely mouths 

the word “hon- 
orable” to sense readily all that was 
meant by Japan’s brazen deceit of De- 
cember 7. 

It meant that we had been drawn into 
the World War to its finish, and that 
stupendous responsibilities were placed 
on our shoulders—to defend our own 
country, to aid those nations which be- 
came our allies in arms, and eventually 
to reestablish world affairs on a sane 
basis. 

For many months previous we in vo- 
cational education had been putting 
forth our supposedly best effort on be- 
half of preparedness for eventualities. 
But now, those presumably best efforts 
will be surpassed—surpassed greatly and 
quickly. Our efforts need to be expanded 
with giant strides each hour in every 
twenty-four and, this, speedily—for 
time is a vital factor. 





Victory Will Come to America! 

We will win—for our cause is just. 

There will, of course, be privation— 
suffering—death! These are the tolls 
that war exacts. But with every gain we 
vocational people make in speeding up 
our task of putting workers in defense 
industries, of improving the performance 
of those already on jobs, of preparing 
the inexperienced to fit into positions 
left vacant by the exodus to defense in- 
dustries, and of training men, women, 
and children to produce more food and 
clothing and to conserve it better—with 
every such gain, no matter how small, 
Victory will be brought a few steps 
closer. Hours—days—perhaps years may 
be cut from the duration of hostilities 
as a consequence. 


Peace Must Come to the World! 


Our first obligation is to meet the de- 
mand of the immediate present. This is 
to vocationalize to the highest possible 
degree every individual who ean be util- 
ized for any type of useful work in the 
emergency. The purpose here is to as- 
sure a quick and decisive Victory. 

And the fruits of that victory are to be 
peace—a world-wide, sane, happy, hon- 
orable peace. Therefore, we vocational 
educationists will fill our measure of self- 
imposed responsibility to overflowing, so 
that in our thinking, in our planning, 
even in our teaching, tomorrow—with its 
Peace Problems—will not be overlooked. 
With due thought of this tomorrow, the 
American People who are being voca- 
tionalized for War’s immediate needs, 
will also be prepared to function voca- 
tionally in reestablishing our industrial 
life upon a peace basis.—J. J. 8. 
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EVER was there a time when na- 
|i, Some unity was more necessary 
than now. Individual and group differ- 
ences must be reconciled or submerged 
promptly in order 
that we may 
have wholesome, 
whole - hearted, 
and energetic 
support for the 
nation’s great 
war task. 

We must give 
unstinted and 
united support to 
our President and 
to those who are 
in other impor- 
tant positions 
of responsibility 
with respect to our all-out war effort. 
The vocational school personnel of this 
country believes in this unity and is giv- 
ing a cordial all-out support to the Presi- 
dent and to those responsible leaders en- 
trusted with the task of our war produc- 
tion effort. Our vocational schools have 
demonstrated their acceptance of war- 
time policies and procedures by reor- 
ganizing to meet war production train- 
ing needs. 

While our vocational leadership cheer- 
fully and patriotically accepts new war 
tasks and methods, we have a strong 
conviction that full use of existing train- 
ing methods and agencies should be used 
by our Federal Government instead of 
creating and developing new, untried 
training agencies. In the first place, 
there isn’t time to develop and train a 
competent new training leadership. In 
the second place, and of equal if not 
greater importance, to conserve our 
funds and to make the best use of our 
national facilities, we should strengthen 
and expand existing agencies rather than 
experiment with new agencies. It takes 
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Keep the Channels Clear 


time to set up new administrative pro- 
cedures—it takes valuable time to train 
even competent personnel. 

It will take fewer millions to develop 
the training program in the hands of ex- 
perienced training leaders than to experi- 
ment with new and untried agencies and 
personnel. 

Our people are quite naturally dis- 
turbed by the frequency of reallignments 
and reorganizations of control of impor- 
tant activities at the federal level. For- 
tunately, vocational training for war 
production has not been disturbed as 
often as some other federal activities by 
the constant revisions of administrative 
procedures and controls. We do not need 
new controls to increase the effectiveness 
of vocational training for war produc- 
tion. A prompt and efficient expansion 
of the vocational training program can 
be secured almost overnight merely by 
the issuance of instructions and the 
availability of necessary funds. 

Sometimes new administrative over- 
head seems to slow up instead of speed 
up administrative processes and action. 
We do not need new administrative over- 
head in the federal control and operation 
of vocational training for war produc- 
tion. Frankly we wish administrative 
procedures could be simplified and made 
more direct. At times worthy projects 
get bogged down in administrative pro- 
cedures at the source of authority. A 
typical illustration of this has been the 
slowness with which plans have been de- 
veloped and authorized for the very im- 
portant farm machinery training and 
farm defense production training pro- 
gram through the vocational schools. The 
money is available; the need seems evi- 
dent. Prompt action is needed if this 
program is to function at all during the 
coming farm production season. It 
now almost too late—L. H. D. 
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THE A.V.A. BOSTON CONVENTION BANQUET—HOTEL STATLER—Presiding: L. R. HUMPHERYS, President—Toastma 


WARTIME PROBLEMS in Vocational Education I 
L. H. DE 


EACE of a quiet Sunday afternoon was shattered suddenly and without warn- 

ing. To the ears of strollers and motorists and stay-at-homes alike came cries 
of newsboys and hurried words of radio announcers. . . . “Japs attack Hawaii!” 
and “Bombers surprise U. 8. Navy at Pearl Harbor!” It was the same in Boston 
as in every city, town and communnity in the western world. Reaction was im- 
mediate—WAR was here! 
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ident—Toastmaster: Commissioner JOHN W. STUDEBAKER—Speakers: Administrator PAUL V. McNUTT, U. S. Senator JOSH LEE 


atio Hold Attention at A.V.A. BOSTON CONVENTION 
L. H. DENNIS 


| 


In Boston a group of early arrivals for the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association heard the news on December 7 as they returned from 
visits to historic scenes of our First War for Freedom . .. Bunker Hill. . . Lex- 
ington ... Concord ... Old North Church. Their reaction was immediate. In 

wert -9 word and action the answer to Pearl Harbor was “speed up the training of work- 
ers for war production—and more war production!” A few hours after Congress 
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declared war on the Axis powers, the 
AVA, through official representatives of 
our 26,000 members in the annual ses- 
sion of the House of Delegates, in 
traditional AVA manner of meeting 
emergencies—gave hearty approval to a 
measure presented by the Committee on 
Resolutions which pledged— 


the united and untiring efforts 
of our membership and the complete 
utilization of our vocational schools and 
training facilities throughout the nation 
in an all-out TRAINING-FOR-VIC- 
TORY program.” 


Thus there came about the transition 
from “Vocational Training-for-Defense”’ 
to “Vocational Training-for-Victory” or 
“V-Training,” as vocational educators of 
America put their shoulders to the wheel 
and concentrated on every possible 
means to increase the speed, efficiency, 
and effectiveness of the training pro- 
gram so that production of vital war 
materials might be advanced to meet 
the needs of our fighters on far-flung 
battle lines. 

Just as “speed up production” be- 
came the watch-word in war industry, 
“speed up training” was the slogan at 
our AVA Boston Convention, Decem- 
ber 10 to 13, 1941. 

The entire convention picture changed 
overnight. Speakers converging on the 
Hub City began revising manuscripts; 
many discarded prepared papers and ex- 
temporaneously expressed the change in 
view brought about by the Axis stab-in- 
the-back. Chairmen revised their dis- 
cussion approaches to bring in every 
possible angle that would be helpful to 
our members in planning for the new 
emergency. There was an immediate 
and complete change in the tone of the 
entire convention. 

And from the wartime approach to 
vocational education problems of the 
hour there came convention emphasis on 
the following points: 


1. Speed up training to all-out proportions 
so that the war production demand for 
a 24-hour day, 7-day week might receive 
maximum aid from vocational schools of 
the nation; retraining of workers dis- 
placed in non-defense industries for jobs 
in war production. 

2. Immediate exploration and every possible 
expansion in the V-Training of qualified 
women workers for jobs in war industries, 
especially in sections where there is in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining qualified 
men for training. 

3. That agricultural production must be in- 
creased in the “Food for Freedom” cam- 
paign with the assistance of every facility 
available through the agricultural educa- 
tion program; that programs of instruc- 
tion in repair and maintenance of farm 
machinery should be made available both 
to rural youth and adults. 

4. Full realization of the fact that the home 
must play a vital part in the conservation 
and utilization of material and human re- 
sources necessary for military, industrial, 
and civilian defense. 

5. Immediate exploration looking to desir- 
able expansion of vocational education in 
the establishment and assistance in main- 
tenance through federal aid of vocational 
and trade schools serving large areas. 

6. Determination of the place that voca- 
tional education will occupy in the period 
immediately following the war, and what 
should be done now to prepare for the 
efficient performance of that duty. 


ARMY AND Navy REPRESENTED 


Our convention went on a “wartime” 
basis from the very outset. Even before 
the opening session, state and local direc- 
tors of vocational education, in their an- 
nual executive sessions, heard from rep- 
resentatives of the Army, the Navy, and 
officials of the U. S. Office of Education 
charged with responsibility for steering 
the vocational training program. We 
learned from them and from others that 
several million additional workers would 
be needed in the coming year by war 
industries; that the vocational schools 
had a bigger job on their hands than in 
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THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE LISTED MORE THAN 2,000 MEMBERS 


the first seventeen months of the defense 
training program; that Administrator 
MeNutt believed efforts to date were 
“not enough”; that “the swelling tempo 
of the battle of production must be 
stepped up” and that vocational teach- 
ers, supervisors, directors, school super- 
intendents, government officials and 
others must continue to assist war in- 
dustries in preventing serious bottle- 
necks through lack of trained hands. 
We learned from Colonel Frank J. 
McSherry, Director of Defense Training, 
Federal Security Agency, that the voca- 
tional training program should be in- 
creased by 40 to 50 per cent if sufficient 
workers were to be available for a switch 
by all war industries to a 24-hour day 
and 7-day week. He said that approxi- 
mately fourteen industrial workers are 
needed to provide equipment and main- 
tain supplies for each soldier. The im- 
mediate need for workers, he said, is in 
the aircraft, shipbuilding, and ordnance 
industries, with the greatest demand for 
machine operators, welders, radio and 


instrument assemblers. Women are par- 
ticularly adapted to work requirements 
in the radio and instrument assembly 
fields. He urged serious consideration by 





all vocational directors of the training of 
qualified women workers wherever prac- 
ticable. He also recommended the up- 
grading of workers and the expansion of 
single-skill training in vocational schools 
and through in-service training as a 
means for increasing the scope and effec- 
tiveness of the vocational training pro- 
gram, 

More than twenty vocational educa- 
tion trends and problems were presented 
by J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education. 
They included: shortage of workers in 
the distributive occupations; establish- 
ment of state trade schools and other 
centralized trade and industrial educa- 
tion training centers on a regional or 
district basis; an increasing number of 
states employing state supervisors or di- 
rectors of occupational information and 
guidance; more and better mechanical 
training for farm youth and adults; and 
achievement of better standards in busi- 
ness education. Layton S. Hawkins, Di- 
rector of Vocational Training for De- 
fense Workers, U. 8. Office of Education, 
also served as a conference leader on 
these programs. 

John W. Studebaker, U. 


S. Commis- 
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sioner of Education, who served in his 
usual entertaining and efficient manner 
as toastmaster at our annual banquet, 
announced on the eve of the opening of 
the convention some interesting figures 
covering the first seventeen months of 
the vocational training program. He re- 
ported 1,776,000 persons had been 
trained or were in process of being 
trained, compared to 61,000 trained dur- 
ing the entire seventeen months that the 
United States participated in World War 
I. The 17-month total included 1,621,000 
trained under supervision of more than 
1,000 local public schools, over half of 
them operating on a 24-hour schedule. 
War INFLUENCES Discussions 

It is safe to say that every session in each 
of the sectional programs was influenced in 
some way by the new outlook that came with 
the declaration of war. 

In agriculture the shortage of teachers was 
reported as serious and becoming more s0; 
the need for authority and financial aid for 
opportunity to assist in the “Food for Free- 
dom” campaign and to expand and maintain 
classes in farm machinery repair and other- 
wise provide for out-of-school rural youth 
and adults were given due attention. 

The war-created shortage of workers in 
the distributive occupations and the training 
problems involved in other branches received 
serious attention by the business education 
group. Problems of home and family living 
tempered by influences brought about by ac- 
tual war created profitable discussions in the 
home economics sessions. Discussions of 
values accruing to vocational education 
through pre-vocational education and train- 
ing, particularly as they affect training for 
war production jobs, featured the industrial 
arts sessions. 

V-training, the place of women in war in- 
dustries, the advancement of apprenticeship 
training, the long-term program and training 
for public service occupations, particularly 
with reference to instruction in fire and police 
protection as civilian defense measures in 
time of war, were among the many topics 
that were considered with profit by those in 


attendance at the industrial education and 
part-time section meetings. 

In vocational guidance sessions, some of 
which were joint meetings with the New Eng- 
land regional conference of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, leading prob- 
lems proved to be occupational trends for 
girls and women and state plans for occupa- 
tional information and guidance services. 
The vocational rehabilitation group saw need 
for making definite plans for increased de- 
mands that will be made upon this service 
following the war. 


THe ANNUAL BANQUET 


Even though our AVA delegates were 
keyéd up to wartime pitch at the end of their 
first day’s session, it remained for Paul V 
MeNutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
first speaker at the annual AVA banquet, 
to bring home to everyone present on that 
memorable occasion the real seriousness of 
the task ahead for vocational education in an 
all-out war effort. The former Governor of 
the Philippines decried the treachery of Pearl 
Harbor and so vividly presented the prob- 
lems of the war and the part that vocational 
education can and will take in winning it, 
that he was given a great round of applause 
by the audience of nearly 1,000. An ex- 
tended abstract of his address is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

U.S. Senator Josh Lee, the next speaker, 
took as his theme “Deploy for Battle,” and 
as did Mr. McNutt, brought views of the 
week’s activities in Washington. As a meas- 
ure of national security and defense he ad- 
vocated decentralization of farming, declaring 
that greater stability would result if the large 
farm operations are broken down into smaller 
units with farmer-owners in charge. He also 
favored decentralization of industry, declar- 
ing that greater national security will come 
through numerous small industrial plants 
scattered over the country instead of con- 
centrations in large industrial areas. 

“Vocational education bears the key to the 
development of a national morale that will 
not countenance defeatism,” Senator Lee de- 
clared. Frequently he “brought down the 
house” with his appropriately witty remarks 
and stories told in real “Will Rogers” style. 
This, together with the outstanding points 
on national security and the contribution 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


that has been and will continue to be made 
by vocational education, brought a great voa- 
tion from the audience at the close of his 
address. 


In APPRECIATION 


On every side during the convention were 
heard words of high praise for the excellent 
manner in which the local Convention Com- 
mittee and its small army of subcommittee 
chairmen and members had made arrange- 
ments and carried out its work in every de- 
tail. ‘The splendid leadership provided by the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Vocational Association, with Philip J. Spang 
as Chairman, M. Norcross Stratton as Vice 
Chairman, Esther L. MeNellis as Secretary, 
and Edward M. McDonough and Patrick J. 
Smith, was reflected all down the line as the 
MVI organization functioned to make 
the Boston Convention the real success that 
it turned out to be—one of the best in our 
AVA history. The interest and helpful 
assistance of Walter F. Downey, Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Education, and Arthur 
F. Gould, Boston Superintendent of Schools, 
were of the highest type and the appreciation 
of every member of the AVA goes to the 
entire group. We wish in this manner also 
to pay deserving tribute to the many choral 
groups from the local schools and Boston 
University who contributed fine entertain- 


ment at the evening meetings and in the 
morning and afternoon hours in the lobby of 
the headquarters hotel, the Statler. 


Tue EpucaTIoNAL ExHIsIts 


The vocational schools of Boston and other 
areas in Massachusetts arranged an unusually 
fine exhibit illustrative of the program being 
carried on in the vocational schools of Massa- 
chusetts. Both the regular and the defense 
training programs were well illustrated. It 
was quite evident that the vocational schools 
represented had very carefully and thor- 
oughly prepared for this exhibit with the 
result that it was of more than usual value. 
This display probably received more atten- 
tion from convention delegates than any 
similar exhibit for several years. 

The two speakers on our AVA banquet 
program, United States Senator Josh Lee 
and Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, took time to look over the en- 
tire educational exhibit. They commented 
very favorably on the high quality of the 
student workmanship. 

Our frontispiece picture in this issue (page 
) shows the following grouped about an 
exhibit by a Massachusetts defense training 
project (left to right): AVA President L. R. 
Humpherys; W. J. McConnell, Massachu- 
setts Supervisor of Industrial Teacher Train- 
ing; The Rev. Arthur S. Payzant, Boston; 
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Paul .V. MeNutt, Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency; Robert O. Small, Massa- 
chusetts Director of Vocational Education; 
U. S. Senator Josh Lee, Oklahoma; Walter 
F. Downey, Massachusetts State Commis- 
sioner of Education; Daniel H. Shay, Massa- 
chusetts State Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation; and M. Norcross Stratton, Assistant 
Director, Massachusetts Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


ENTERTAINMENT OF WOMEN GUESTS 

The committee of hostesses serving as an 
important part of the Local Convention 
Committee carried out an interesting pro- 
gram of entertainment and activities for the 
wives of delegates and other women present 
at the convention. Several interesting trips 
were arranged and these together with the 
tea in the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union headquarters, were very well at- 
tended. All of this added very materially 
to the pleasure and success of the convention. 


Tue Suip’s ProGRAM 


The Ship’s program this year, as usual, 
attracted a large number of our AVA 
members. The House of Delegates closed 
promptly on scheduled time and the meeting 
was turned over to “Deck Officer” Ralph 
Foss of the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Mr. Foss officiated during The Ship’s pro- 
gram, handled things in an unusually capable 
manner, and quickly had the entire audience 
in a happy frame of mind. Mr. Foss is a 


real actor, a delightful humorist and, above 
all, an unusually fine presiding officer. 

While the program provided entertain- 
ment and the distribution of eagerly awaited 
attendance prizes, it was highlighted by the 
presentation of The Ship’s annual citation or 
award to AVA’s friend and greatly re- 
spected leader, Robert O. Small. That this 
citation for outstanding service to vocational 
education was well merited was attested by 
the spontaneous response of approval from 
the large audience. A copy of the citation 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


THe CoMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The commercial exhibits at our Boston 
Convention were centrally located on the 
mezzanine floor of the headquarters hotel, 
the Hotel Statler. In spite of disturbed na- 
tional conditions and the difficulties of pri- 
orities, every exhibit space was taken. In 
fact, it was necessary to set up some addi- 
tional booths. 

The firms exhibiting at our Convention 
are to be congratulated on the outstanding 
appearance and helpfulness of their displays. 
These exhibits constitute an important edu- 
cational feature in the AVA Convention. 


Business TEACHER TRAINERS 


Initial steps toward organization of a na- 
tional association of state supervisors and 
teacher trainers of business education were 
taken at the Boston Convention. When or- 
ganization is completed, it is anticipated 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


that the group will function as an integral 
part of the Business Education Section of 
the AVA. Members of the business educa- 
tion group intere:ted in this organization 
were called together by Jack Milligan, Chief 
of Business Edueation, Michigan Board of 
Control for Vocation Education. He 
empowered to appoint a committee to 
formulate policies. Kenneth Lawyer, State 
Supervisor of Industrial Education for Illinois 
is Chairman. 

U. 8S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. of 
Massachusetts, who was scheduled to address 
the business education section at their Friday 
luncheon, was unable to attend, due to pres- 
sure of work in Washington. He sent a 
message which said in part “Please assure 
the members of your Association of my great 
regard for the work which they are doing 
and of the vast importance of vocational 
education in the building of a strong and 
efficient Army and Navy. We must all pull 
together and unite under the leadership of 
our Commander-in-Chief.” 


was 


CONVENTION STATISTICS 


The thirty-fifth annual vocational conven- 
tion drew a registration of approximately 


2,000 AVA members and it was estimated 
that total attendance was over 3,000. Every 
state in the Union, the District of Columbia 
and Canada were represented. There were 
70 scheduled meetings in which 130 speakers 
participated, representing 36 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Canada. 

In addition, there were 21 breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners; 22 universities sent 
speakers; and eighteen cities bid for the 
1942 convention. Fourteen radio addresses 
were scheduled during the week, covering 
all local stations and networks, and 15 AVA 
members were invited as luncheon speakers 
at the Greater Boston Service Clubs during 
the week. Forty-eight Massachusetts voca- 
tional schools were represented in the school 
exhibits including displays of national de- 
fense training classes. Each of the New 
England states and New York also sent dis- 
plays for the educational exhibit. 





WomeN with a scientific or engineering 
education, or with mechanical aptitude, are 
being employed in the Navy Yard at Wash- 
ington, D. C., because the supply of men 
available for such positions is rapidly be- 
coming exhausted. 


-40- 
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Retiring President Honored by 


| RECOGNITION of his service as President 
of the American Vocational Association 
during 1941, L. R. Humpherys, of the 
Utah State Agricultural College, was pre- 
sented with a special gavel set at the annual 
banquet, the gift of 
the Utah vo- 
cational schools 
through the Utah 
Vocational Educa- 
tion Association. 
The gift came as a 
surprise to the re- 
tiring president 
when presented for 
the Utah group by 
L. H. Dennis, AVA 
Executive Secre- 
tary, especially 
delegated by the 
Utah Association 
to do the honors. 

The gavel is of native Utah black walnut 
finished in natural color. The hollow handle 
contains a scroll with the following message: 


L. R. HUMPHERYS 


PRESIDENT HUMPHERYS: 


IN OUR LIFETIME ONLY A FEW MEN WILL BE 
HONORED TO REPRESENT THE CAUSE OF Voca- 


Co-Workers 


TIONAL EpvuCATION FOR THESE Unitep Sratzs. 
YOUR FRIENDS IN UTAH TAKE ESPECIAL PLEAS- 
URE IN YOUR RECOGNITION IN THIS HIGH 
HONOR AND IN THE SERVICE UPON 
WHICH IT IS FOUNDED. THIS GAVEL SET IS 
GIVEN AS A SYMBOL OF OUR ESTEEM. 


GREAT 


The metal used for the banding of the 
gavel and plate is Utah copper. The case, 
made by hand by a Utah leather craftsman, 
is decorated with a floral design featuring 
the Utah state flower, the Sego lily, and 
native wild rose, with the initials “L. R. H.” 
The presentation of the gift was arranged 
by LeRoy Blaser, President of the Utah 
State Vocational Association. 

During the meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates President Humpherys presented Rob- 
ert O. Small, Massachusetts Director of Vo- 
cational Education, and his predecessor in 
the AVA Presidency, with a special gavel in 
recognition of his service and that of the 
vocational teachers of Massachusetts in mak- 
ing arrangements for the Boston Conven- 
tion. The head of the gavel was of solid 
copper from the mines of Utah. This pres- 
entation was on behalf of the AVA and the 
Utah Vocational Association. 





Elections to the Executive Committee of the A.V.A. 


Ip RECENT YEARS those members who have 
served as Presidents of the American Vo- 
cational Association have followed the policy 
of accepting only one term in that office. 
This unselfish action has been due to a sin- 
cere desire on the part of all to share with 
an increasing number of AVA leaders the 
responsibilities, privileges, and honors of this 
important AVA office. In accordance with 
this policy President L. R. Humpherys re- 
quested that his name not be considered for 
a second term. 

John J. Seidel, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education in Maryland, was elected 
President for 1942. Mr. Seidel has just 
completed four years of service on the AVA 
Executive Committee as Vice President rep- 
resenting the field of Industrial Education. 

Charles W. Sylvester was reelected Treas- 
urer for 1942. 


John A. McCarthy, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education in New Jersey, was 
elected Vice President representing the field 
of Industrial Education to fill the unex- 
pired term due to the elevation of Mr. 
Seidel to the Presidency. Mr. McCarthy 
will serve during 1942 and 1943. 

Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University, was reelected Vice 
President representing the field of Business 
Education for another term of three years. 

Florence Fallgatter, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economies at Iowa State Col- 
lege, had served the unexpired term of two 
years as Vice President representing the field 
of Home Economics Education. She was 
reelected for the full term of three years. 

Homer J. Smith of the University of Min- 
nesota retired from the Executive Committee 
after three full years of active service as 





A.V.A. Officers Chosen at Boston Convention . 
bn eee 
JOHN A. McCARTHY 


Vice President 


Industrial 
Education 


ARTHUR B. MAYS 
Vice President 


Industrial Arts 
Education 





JOHN J. SEIDEL 
President 


C. W. SYLVESTER 
Treasurer 





FLORENCE FALLGATTER 
Vice President 


Home Economics 
Education 


PAUL H. NYSTROM 
Vice President 


Business 
Education 
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Vice President representing the field of In- 
dustrial Arts Education. A. B. Mays, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, University of 
Illinois, was elected as his successor for a 
term of three years. 

With the election of Mr. Seidel as Presi- 
dent, L. R. Humpherys assumed the office 
of Past President and in this capacity will 
serve the field of vocational guidance. 

Robert O. Small retired from active serv- 
ice on the AVA Executive Committee. 

As Dr. Small and Dr. Homer Smith re- 
tire from the Executive Committee they go 
with the full knowledge of having rendered 
valuable service to the cause of vocational 
education and to our organization. While 
no longer members of the Executive Com- 
mittee they will continuously be called upon 
for various AVA services. 

The elections were held at the annual 
meeting of the House of Delegates. Howard 
A. Campion, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California, served as 
Chairman of the Committee on Nominations. 

Our Past Presidents constitute a very in- 
fluential group of leaders in our Association. 
Many of them are constantly called upon to 
render important services for the Associa- 
tion from year to year. While some of these 
services do not secure as much publicity as 
their previous services on the AVA Execu- 
tive Committee, nevertheless they are fully 
as important and frequently more important. 
At the opening general session of the Bos- 
ton Convention, our AVA Past Presidents 
were the guests of the Association and were 
seated on the platform with the members 
of the Executive Committee. 

Other leaders who have completed their 
services as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee continue to exercise valuable leader- 
ship to various AVA activities and functions. 
The men and women who have served in any 
capacity as members of our Executive Com- 
mittee are familiar with the problems and 
possibilities of our organization and therefore 
they can continue to render much needed 
service to the Association. 


EpITorRIAL Boarp 


Terms of service on the Editorial Board 
of the A.V.A. JourNaL are for indefinite 
periods. Each year the Executive Committee 


reviews the membership of the Board and 
arranges for some changes in personnel. The 
changes usually involve not more than half 
of the personnel in order that there may be 
some continuity in the composition of the 
Board. 

The Executive Committee at this time de- 
sires to express appreciation for the splendid 
editorial services rendered by Bishop Brown 
for Business Education, N. E. Fitzgerald for 
Agricultural Education, Russell Greenly for 
Part-Time Schools, and B. H. Van Oot for 
Industrial Education. These individuals 
have served well for a period of years. The 
new appointees to the Editorial Board are 
as follows: 


Agricultural Education—SHermMan Dick- 
INSON. 

Industrial Education—LauRENCE PARKER. 

Part-Time Schools—THomas D1AmMonp. 

Business Education—Earut B. Wess. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


There are five members of the Research 
Committee whose terms are so staggered that 
the term of one person expires each year. 
Each person serving on the Research Com- 
mittee serves for the full term of five years. 

This year the term of Marion Breck ex- 
pired. Miss Breck has very capably rep- 
resented the field of Home Economics Edu- 
cation on the Research Committee. Clara 
Brown, Department of Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, was appointed by the Executive 
Committee to serve as a member of the Re- 
search Committee for the five-year period, 
January 1, 1942 to December 31, 1946. 





City Directors ELect OFFIcers 


Officers for 1942 elected by the National 
Council of City Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education and Industrial Arts at the 
Boston Convention are the following: Presi- 
dent, Charles F. Bauder, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania; Vice President, Warren Begeman, 
Assistant Principal, Hadley Vocational 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Edward Berman, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bayonne, New Jersey. 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Adopted by the House of Delegates, December 12, 1941 


Wuereas: Our nation faces the greatest 
crisis of its history because of the treacher- 
ous attacks which we have experienced at the 
hands of the dictator nations, and 

Wuereas: The vocational schools of the 
nation have been engaged in the task of 
training workers to man the ever-expanding 
industries producing equipment and supplies 
for the war emergency, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
hereby pledge the united and untiring efforts 
of our membership and the complete utili- 
zation of our vocational schools and training 
facilities throughout the nation in an all-out 
training for victory program. 


Wuereas: The problem of food for our 
own and other nations fighting for the cause 
of democracy is now becoming a most seri- 
ous problem, and 

Wuereas: Under the leadership of the 
Secretary of Agriculture there has been 
launched an aggressive “Food for Freedom”’ 
campaign, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
pledge our untiring and united efforts to the 
successful consummation of this program. 


Wuenreas: The home is the most funda- 
mental of all our democratic institutions vi- 
tally affecting the health, morale, and sta- 
bility of our people, giving anchorage and 
permanency to the family, and 

Wuereas: The home must play a vital 
part in the utilization and conservation of 
our material and human resources necessary 
for military, industrial and civilian defense, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Vocational Association recognize 
the magnitude of the responsibility and con- 
tribution of the home to national security 
and lend its all-out effort to this phase of the 
vocational education program. 


Wuenreas: For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury there has been developing in this coun- 
try a pattern of vocational education which 
is economically, educationally and democrat- 
ically sound, and 

Wuereas: There have been attempts by 


non-educational agencies to develop a sepa- 
rate program of vocational education, 

THEREFORE BB IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Vocational Association reaffirm its 
belief that the responsibility of vocational 
education should continue to rest with the 
public school systems of the state and local 
communities with financial aid and guidance 
from the Federal Government. 


Wuereas: The American Vocational As- 
sociation has experienced unexcelled cooper- 
ation on the part of the United States Office 
of Education, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That we ex- 
press appreciation to Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
to the art staff of his office for their efforts 
and contributions to the special “Vocational 
Defense Training” issue of the A.V.A. 
JOURNAL. 


Wuereas: Almighty God, in His wisdom, 
has called from this earth a most outstand- 
ing member and former Vice President of 
our Association, Robert Washington Sel- 
vidge, and 

Wuereas: A most impressive record of 
service to his associates and to his fellow 
men was established over the years by Pro- 
fessor Selvidge, making his service, his pres- 
tige, his philosophy, and his friendships na- 
tion-wide in their effectiveness, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That we 
hereby express our sincere and heartfelt ap- 
preciation for that distinguished public serv- 
ice which went far beyond the fields of in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education; that 
we acclaim Professor Selvidge as a coura- 
geous leader and counselor in whom we have 
had the greatest faith; that we convey to 
his family, friends, and associates a measure 
of the high esteem in which we have held 
that great service so generously provided by 
him; and direct that suitable tribute be 
paid him in the Journat of this Association. 


Wuereas: We have enjoyed at Boston one 
of the best examples of cordial and effective 
cooperation between the local Convention 


. 
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Committee and our AVA Committees in ef- 
fecting and carrying out convention prepara- 
tions, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That we ex- 
press our sincere thanks to the local Execu- 
tive Convention Committee and to all of its 
active subcommittees, and 

BE IT ALSO RESOLVED: That we join with 
the New England associates, co-workers and 
friends of Dr. R. O. Small in expressing ap- 
preciation for and recognition of his unex- 


celled service to the cause of vocational edu- 
cation. 


{aLPH H. Woops Kentucky 
Chairman 
W. F. Srewarr Ohio 


Eart B. Wess 
LILLIAN C. HorrMan 
C. E. NrHart 

J. E. NELSON 

H. O. Erken 

E. P. CHESTER 


Massachusetts 
South Carolina 
California 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut 





A.V.A. Research Committee Makes Report* 


URING 1941, the general AVA Research 

Committee has been active in promot- 
ing interest in scientific studies among 
our membership and especially among the 
sections of the Association. Special com- 
mittees are now actively promoting and di- 
recting research studies in the following sec- 
tions: Agricultural Education, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
and Trade and Industrial Education. Plans 
are under way to encourage similar commit- 
tees for Business Education and for Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

Following the report of the Committee at 
San Francisco preliminary plans were made 
for unifying the resources of the entire As- 
sociation in undertaking research studies. 
These efforts were brought to a focus at a 
meeting of the Committee in Washington on 
May 29 and 30. Definite plans and policies 
governing the various types of research ac- 
tivities were formulated by the Committee 
at this meeting and later published in the 
September 1941 A.V.A. JourNAL as a guide 
to Association members and to the research 
committees appointed by the sectional vice 
presidents. With these plans and policies in 
mind, it is the hope of the Committee that 
renewed energy will be stimulated in the re- 
search movement. 

On October 23-25, the Committee held a 
second meeting, which was scheduled for 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in order to conserve the 


* Presented to the Executive Committee of 
the American Vocational Association at the 
Boston Convention, December, 1941. 


budget allotment for travel. At this time, 
four forward steps were taken: 


(1 


The Committee is undertaking a special 
study to determine what the character 
of vocational education should be when 
the present war conditions are ended. As 
a preliminary step in such a study, the 
Committee is ascertaining the opinion of 
a selected group of school administrators 
concerning certain features of the train- 
ing and relief activities now in operation. 
The Committee has solicited suggestions 
of critical problems and issues requiring 
study at the present time from experi- 
enced leaders in vocational education 
throughout the country. Specific sug- 
gestions were received from fifty-four 
persons. These suggestions have been 
carefully evaluated by the Committee 
and a selected list of ten suggested re- 
search studies have been outlined for the 
guidance of individual members and of 
special committees interested in research. 
A prospectus under the title “Trends, 
Problems, and Critical Needs of Ameri- 
can Vocational Education” has been pre- 
pared for the AVA Special Finance Com- 
mittee as an aid in recruiting the in- 
terest of one or more foundations in a 
specific research enterprise, and in se- 
curing financial support for such an in- 
quiry. 

Plans were perfected for promoting in- 
terest in research among our members 
in accordance with the following: 


9) 


~ 


— 


(a) Encouraging individuals and groups 
to use the forms developed for the 
Williamsport Study with reference 
to the occupational adjustment of 
youth and adults. 
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(b) Preparing concise summaries of out- 
standing studies for publication in 
the A.V.A. JoURNAL. 

Publishing specific studies by indi- 
viduals or groups. During the year 
a bulletin, “A Study of Industrial 
Teacher Training at the Graduate 
Level,” prepared by F. Theodore 
Struck, was reviewed and prepared 
for publication as AVA Research 
Bulletin No. 2. 


AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


(¢c 


The Committee reports progress in its 
evaluation of a special nation-wide study of 
regional and area vocational schools. It seems 
apparent that a basic study should be made 
of the principles and practices involved in 
establishing and operating such schools. In 
subsequent months, it is hoped to formulate 
specific plans and methods for undertaking 
such an inquiry. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Research Award. It is recommended that 
the AVA Executive Committee provide a 
special award each year in the form of an 
appropriate certificate to a member nom- 
inated by the general AVA Research Com- 
mittee who has made a significant and out- 
standing contribution through research in 
vocational or practical arts education, or 


in occupational guidance and placement. 
(Eprror’s Note: The Committee submitted 
a text which it recommended for such a 
certificate.) 


CoMMITTEE ACTIVITIES AT Boston 


At the time of the Boston Convention, 
every opportunity will be made at the sec- 
tional conferences by the representatives of 
the general AVA Research Committee to 
promote and unify the research activities in 
accordance with the basic plans and _ poli- 
cies. The Chairman will encourage the sec- 
tions on Business Education and on Voca- 
tional Guidance to appoint special research 
committees to undertake an evaluation of 
research for these sections and to plan ap- 
propriate action for the year 1942. The 
Chairman at the business session of the con- 
vention will make a special effort to encour- 
age a nation-wide interest in scientific stud- 
ies during this critical period at the time the 
progress report of the Committee is pre- 
sented. 

Respectfully submitted, 


AVA RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
A. K. Getman, Chairman Marton Breck 


L. H. Dennis, Secretary A. B. Mays 
R. M. Stewart I. S. Noa 
Ray Fire 





Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Home Economics Section, A.V.A.* 


Constitution 
ARTICLE I 


NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the 
Homes Economics EpvucatTion SeEcTION oF 
THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE II 


PURPOSES 
The object of this organization shall be: 
1. To furnish an organization through which 


* Approved by the Executive Committee of 
The American Vocational Association at the 
1941 A.V.A. Convention in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


teachers and supervisors of homemaking 
education may take an effective part in 
the work of the American Vocational 
Association. 

2. To keep the members of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Section of the Associa- 
tion informed of policies, plans and issues 
of the American Vocational Association as 
they relate to the development of Voca- 
tional Education. 

3. To consider national and sectional needs 
and problems and to make long-time plans 
for homemaking programs. 

4. To provide an official basis for coordinat- 
ing homemaking education with home eco- 
nomics in other national organizations and 
agencies. 
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5. To unite those engaged in teaching, super- 
vising, and directing homemaking educa- 
tion in furthering professional spirit 


among the workers in this field. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section A. All members in good standing 
of the American Vocational Association 
who are specifically interested in home 
economics are considered members of this 
Section. 

Section B. Payment of the annual dues to 
the American Vocational Association shall 
automatically include membership priv- 
ileges in this Section. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 
Officers of the organization shall consist 
of: Chairman, Secretary, and four Regional 
Representatives, one of whom will serve as 
Vice Chairman (By-Law 3-C). These officers 
shall constitute an Executive Council for this 
organization. 
ARTICLE V 


MEETINGS OF THE ORGANIZATION 


An annual meeting, providing for both 
business and program sessions, shall be held 
during the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. Regional meet- 
ings shall be held in each of the four regions 
at the time of the Regional Conferences 
called by the Vocational Education Division 
of the United States Office of Education. 


ARTICLE VI 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Section A. The Chairman of this organiza- 
tion shall be the Vice President represent- 
ing Home Economics on the Executive 
Committee of the American Vocational 
Association who is elected according to 
the American Vocational Association Con- 
stitution for a term of three years. 

Section B. The Regional Representatives 
shall be four in number, one elected from 
each of the four regions. Each shall be 
elected by the members of the organiza- 
tion in her respective region at the busi- 
ness meeting held at the time of the 
Regional Conference which is called by 
the Division of Vocational Education of 


the United States Office of Education. 
Each Representative shall be elected for 
a four-year term. One Representative will 
be replaced each year. At no time shall 
there be more than two Regional Repre- 
sentatives from any one of the major fields 
of interest (By-Law 6). 

Section C. The Vice-Chairman shall be 
selected according to By-Law 3-C. 

Section D. The Secretary of this organiza- 
tion will be appointed by the Chairman 
from individuals suggested by the Repre- 
sentative of the region where the national 
American Vocational Association Conven- 
tion is to be held. The Secretary shall 
serve a term of one year. 


ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended by 
submitting the proposed revision in writing 
sixty days in advance of the annual business 
meeting, to the Regional Representatives who 
will secure votes of American Vocational 
Association members within their respective 
Regions. The vote on any proposed amend- 
ment from the four regions will be canvassed 
by the Executive Council at its meeting at 
the time of the national American Vocational 
Association Convention. Any proposed revi- 
sion receiving the support of a majority of 
those voting shall be considered as a duly 
authorized revision. 


ARTICLE VIII 
COMMITTEES 
The following Special Committees shall be 
appointed by the Chairman: 

1. A Policy Committee of five to comply with 
the requirement of articte VIII of the 
American Vocational Association Consti- 
tution. The personnel of this Committee 
shall be those who constitute the Execu- 
tive Council. 

. A Resolutions Committee of three mem- 
bers to report at the annual meeting of 
the Section. 

. Other committees shall be appointed from 
time to time as need arises. 


By-Laws 

ARTICLE 1 
The rules contained in Robert’s Rules of 
Order shall govern the organization in all 
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eases to which they are applicable, and in 
which they are not inconsistent with the 
by-laws or the special rules of order of the 
organization. 


ARTICLE 2 


The members present at any properly an- 
nounced business meeting will be considered 
a quorum. 


ARTICLE 3 


The duties of the officers and Executive 

Council: 

Section A. The Chairman shall represent 
the Section in the American Vocational 
Association and shall preside at the Execu- 
tive Council meetings of this organization. 
She shall appoint the Secretary, the Pro- 
gram Chairman and Chairman of Arrange- 
ments for the Home Economies Sectional 
meetings at the American Vocational 
Association Convention with the assist- 
ance of the Representative from the 
region in which the National Convention 
will be held. 

Section B. The Regional Representatives 
shall hold business meetings of home eco- 
nomics members of the American Voca- 
tional Association in their respective 
regions at the time of the Regional Con- 
ferences which are called by the United 
States Office of Education and shall secure 
expression of opinion about important 
matters to present to the Executive Coun- 
cil. They shall represent their respective 
regions at the Executive Council meetings 
of the organization. 

Section C. The Representative from the 
region in which the American Vocational 
Association Convention is to be held will 
serve as Vice-Chairman, presiding at the 
business meetings of the Section. She 
shall assist the Chairman in choosing a 
Secretary, a Program Chairman and a 
Chairman of Arrangements for the sec- 
tional meeting. 

Section D. The Executive Council, made up 


of the Chairman and the four Regional 
Representatives, shall review all business 
of the Home Economics Section at a meet- 
ing one day prior to the national Amer- 
ican Vocational Association Convention 
and shall present the issues at the business 
session of the Section. They shall meet 
at other times at the call of the Chairman. 
The Executive Council shall promote the 
interests and purposes of the Section as 
set forth in articte II of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE 4 


There shall be a Program Chairman and 
an assistant. The Program Chairman shall 
be appointed each year by the Chairman 
and the Representative from the region in 
which the National Convention is to be held 
the following year. She shall serve a term 
of two years, becoming the Assistant Chair- 
man the second year. These Co-Chairmen 
shall be responsible for planning the program 
for the Section at the American Vocational 
Association Convention. 


ARTICLE 5 


A Chairman of Arrangements shall be 
appointed by the Chairman and the Repre- 
sentative from the region in which the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association Convention is to 
be held. She will be responsible for certain 
hostess duties and for other special arrange- 
ments. 


ARTICLE 6 


Following the annual meeting at which this 
Constitution is adopted, the four Regional 
Representatives shall be elected in a manner 
to be decided upon at the business session 
of the Section. One Representative will be 
elected to serve four years, one to serve 
three years, one to serve two years, and one 
to serve one year (thereafter each succeed- 
ing Representative shall be elected for a full 
four-year term). The manner in which the 
selection of regions whose representatives 
shall have term as above described shall be 
decided by the Section. 





The Boston Convention address on “De- 
veloping a Program Which Meets Needs in 
Family Living,” by Mattie Pattison, Assis- 
tant Professor of Home Economics at Iowa 
State College, proved to be of such value 


to members of her audience that some friends 
arranged to have copies duplicated. Com- 
plete copies may be obtained at 25 cents 
each by writing to Susan M. Burson, U. S. 
Office of Education. 














ROBERT WASHINGTON SELVIDGE 
A Tribute 


| Magpersinge~ suffered a great loss in the passing of Robert Washington Sel- 
vidge, Professor of Industrial Education, University of Missouri, which 
occurred at University Hospital, Columbia, Mo.,onSunday, November16, 1941. 

In 1933 he was elected as the first incumbent of the newly created posi- 
tion of Vice President for Industrial Arts in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, and served two terms, 1933-1939. In this ca- 
pacity he was influential in helping to solve the many 
problems involved in establishing the new section. 

Accepted as a national leader of the first rank in 
industrial education and industrial arts, Professor 
Selvidge was widely known through his writings and 
personal contacts. His sound judgment, keen in- 
sight, and unfailing good humor were an inspiration 
to all who knew him. 

One of his major contributions was his method of 
analysis applied to the problems of teaching shop- 
work and drafting, in which he emphasized the neces- 
sity of discovering “what the learner needs to know 
and to be able to do” before other steps can be taken. 
His analysis of the various shop subjects into “learn- 
R. W. SELVIDGE ing units,’ and suggestion that teacher and pupil 
should focus attention upon what the student is expected to “learn rather 
than “make,” have been revolutionary in their contribution to teaching. 

Professor Selvidge’s written works include How to Teach a Trade, Indi- 
vidual Instruction-Sheets and Principles of Trade and Industrial Teaching. 
The latter, written in collaboration with Dr. Fryklund, has been com- 
mended as an outstanding book on the psychology of learning. 

As district director of vocational training with the War Plans Division 
of the U. 8. Army during the first World War, Professor Selvidge and his 
staff instituted a system of instruction-sheets and manuals for the guidance 
of instructors teaching trades in Army cantonments. During the brief 
period these plans were in operation, more than 88,000 mechanics were 
trained in schools and classes organized under his supervision, and supplied 
to 14 different services of the Army, representing 71 different vocations. 

In the early 1920’s he visited England and Russia, to study problems 
of personnel training and railroad operations. As a result, two of his books, 
and parts of a third were translated into the Russian language. 

Professor Selvidge originally suggested the idea of the Manual Arts 
Conference of the Mississippi Valley, and became a Charter Member. 
Another significant service was his work on the AVA Committee on Stand- 
ards of Attainment in Industrial Arts Teaching. His “objectives of the 
industrial arts teacher” has been more widely quoted and accepted than 
any other material on that subject. 

Through his personality, his writings, and through the imprint of his 
philosophy and ideals upon a host of students and associates, Robert Wash- 
ington Selvidge made a permanent and major contribution to the cause of 
industrial education—WiLLiam T. Bawpen, Head, Department of Indus- 
trial Education, Kansas State Teachers College. 




















CARL A. BELL | 
1905-1942 — 


Kas A. Bett, Director of Vocational Education for the State of Illinois, 
passed away in Lincoln, Illinois, on Thursday, February 12, 1942. 
His outstanding career in vocational education was brought to an untimely 
close as the result of an automobile accident near Mt. Pulaski, Illinois, on 
February 5. Mr. Bell, a native of Illinois, was 36 years of age. He is 
survived by Mrs. Mary Duncan Bell and two chil- 
dren, Jimmy, 5, and Jane Ann, 10 months. 

A graduate of the University of Illinois, from 
which he also received his Master’s degree in the 
field of vocational agriculture, Mr. Bell had been a 
successful teacher of vocational agriculture at Carey, 
Ohio, and at Fisher and Pontiac in Illinois, before 
joining the staff of the Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in 1935 as a supervisor of vocational agriculture. 
In 1937 he was appointed Director of Vocational 
Education. At the time of his death he was Presi- 
dent of the National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education. 

ian in Under Mr. Bell’s aggressive and skilful leader- 
ship, vocational education in the Illinois public 

schools has developed along consistently sound lines, based on a realistic 
philosophy which was one of his notable personal characteristics. The 
period during which he directed the various activities of his department 
shows a marked growth in all fields of vocational education, including 
Agriculture, Distributive Education, Homemaking, and Trade and Industry. 

The challenge which came to vocational education in 1940 as a result 
of the national emergency was met by Mr. Bell with his usual fearlessness 
and strong executive ability. Calmly but swiftly, and without ostentation, 
that state’s schools were organized and functioning in the training of 
thousands of men for industrial personnel needs. As the imminence of 
the war brought forth increasing problems, they were readily faced and 
decisively solved. 

In the passing of Carl Bell, Illinois and all vocational education has 
lost a leader of rare ability. His pleasant personality was combined with 
an admirable firmness of convictions and a consistent fairness in dealing 
with others. His unnumbered friends, his loyal co-workers, and all with 
whom he has been associated in professional relationships will miss him 
immeasurably through the years. His contributions to vocational educa- 
tion will continue to be reflected not only by his own achievements but by 
those of his associates—-KENNETH LAWYER and Kenyon FLercuHer, for 


the friends of Mr. Bell. why 
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A.V.A. Life Memberships Announced 


NNOUNCEMENT of the awarding of nine 
Life Memberships in the American Vo- 
cational Association for the year 1941 was 
made by Secretary Dennis during the Ban- 
quet at the Boston Convention. Each was 
presented by co-workers and friends of the 
member so honored. Those listed in the 
November A.V.A. JourNAL were G. W. Cog- 
gin, Anna A. Kloss, A. N. May, and E. D. 
Packard. The additional Life Memberships 
were for the following: 

MarGarReT Browper, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, Tennessee— 
Before appointment to her present position 
in 1929, Miss Browder taught in the high 
schools of Tennessee and served as Assistant 
Teacher Trainer at the University of Ten- 
nessee, where she had received Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Science degrees. She is 
a member of Phi Kappa Phi and Omicron 
Nu. The AVA Life Membership was pre- 
sented by the home economics teachers of 
Tennessee in appreciation of her splendid 
work as State Supervisor. 

R. D. Dottey, State Supervisor for Trade 
and Industrial Education, State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida—The AVA 
Life Membership was presented to Mr. Dol- 
ley by the Trade and Industrial Education 
group in Florida in recognition of his out- 
standing service in that field. 

G. E. Freeman, State Director for Voca- 
tional Education, State Board of Vocational 


Education, Nashville, Tennessee—Following 
graduation from Clemson College in 1918, 
Dr. Freeman served a brief period in the 
U.S. Army. After his discharge, he taught 
vocational agriculture in western Tennessee 
until February 1926, when he became As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture. In 1936 he served as State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture and a year 
later became Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion. He holds an MS. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin as well as an hon- 
orary DSc., awarded by Clemson for out- 
standing work in the field of vocational edu- 
cation. His AVA Life Membership was pre- 
sented by his many friends and co-workers, 
the teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
trade and industrial education in Tennessee. 

Louis NussauM, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Board of Public Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania—A graduate of the 
Philadelphia School of Pedagogy and of 
Temple University, Dr. Nusbaum taught for 
a number of years in various Philadelphia 
schools. He was elected Assistant District 
Superintendent in 1912, serving for three 
years when he became Associate Superin- 
tendent, a position he still holds. In this 
capacity, he had charge successively of con- 
tinuation schools, the evening school pro- 
grams, sites, buildings and equipment for 
the entire city school system, and the pro- 
gram of vocational education, including de- 
fense training. He was Acting Superin- 
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tendent of Philadelphia Schools from Janu- 
ary 1938 to May 1939. He is a member of 
numerous professional organizations, is a 
trustee of the National Farm School, and 
served for many years as editor of The 
Teacher. ‘Femple University in 1930 granted 
him the Degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. His 
AVA Life Membership was presented by 
faculties of the vocational schools and the 
administrative staff of the National Defense 
Training Program in Philadelphia for his 
outstanding leadership. 

Crype H. Winson, Professor and Head of 
the Industrial Education Department, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and State Teacher Trainer, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education—Mr. Wilson has served in 
his present capacity for 16 years. Previously 
he was head of the department of Industrial 
Arts at the State Teachers College, Memphis, 
now Memphis State College. Holding the 


A.B. from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
Mr. Wilson received a special diploma in In- 
dustrial Arts from the Ohio State Normal 
College, and the MS. from the University of 
Tennessee. He has served as President of 
the Tennessee Vocational Association and of 
the T. & I. section of the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, and is a member of Phi 
Kappa Phi and Phi Delta Kappa. Instru- 
mental in founding the Beta chapter of Iota 
Lambda Sigma, he served as second national 
President of that fraternity. Mr. Wilson has 
been acting recently as Senior Civilian In- 
structor in Methods of Instruction with the 
U. S. Army at Camp Forrest. The AVA 
Life Membership was awarded by his asso- 
ciates in the Trade and Industrial program, 
industrial arts instructors, former students 
of the Department of Industrial Education 
of the University of Tennessee, and his many 
friends. 





A.V.A. and the Wartime Commission 


A united voice for all education in the war 
emergency is provided in the recent organiza- 
tion of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion’s Wartime Commission. Under the 
chairmanship of John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, representatives of 
eighteen major national education and li- 
brary associations with memberships total- 
ing well over 1,000,000 have pledged united 
cooperation in a movement designed to 
eliminate duplication of effort and develop 
sound policies and procedures for the mo- 
bilization of all American educational 
agencies for victory. 

Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, is Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Wartime Commission. 
The Commission will work through two 
groups: a Divisional Committee on State and 
Local School Administration, with Willard 
E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Ed- 
ucation Association, as Chairman, and Harry 
A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, as Assistant Executive Director; a 
Divisional Committee on Higher Education, 
with George F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education, as Chairman, and 
John Lund, Senior Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of School Administrators, U. 8. Office 


of Education, serving as Assistant Executive 
Director. 

The American Vocational Association is 
represented in the membership of the War- 
time Commission by two of its officers, John 
J. Seidel, President, and L. H. Dennis, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Both have participated in 
various meetings of the Commission since its 
organization on December 23 and have taken 
part in subcommittee activities under the 
Divisional Committee on State and Local 
School Administration. 

The main objectives of the Wartime Com- 
mission are: (1) to facilitate the adjustment 
of educational agencies to war needs; and 
(2) to inform the government agencies di- 
rectly responsible for the war effort con- 
cerning the services schools and colleges can 
render; and (3) to determine the possible 
effects upon schools and colleges of proposed 
policies and programs of these government 
agencies. 

The Wartime Commission on January 28 
discussed individualized acceleration of high 
school students and declared: “Local condi- 
tions and specific war needs” must be the 
basis for determining whether or not accel- 
eration will provide a “net gain in manpower 
of both sexes for the war effort . . . These 
principles . . . prevent . . . recommendation 
of any (uniform) plan of acceleration for all 
secondary schools.” 
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The 1942 A.V.A. Convention 


Before the Executive Committee selected 
the AVA Convention City for 1942 it adopt- 
ed two important principles that would gov- 
ern convention arrangements regardless of 
the city selected. In the first place, it was 
decided that the acceptance of any invitation 
would be conditioned upon the ability of the 
Executive Committee to make satisfactory 
convention arrangements. This will be deter- 
mined by a thorough inspection of convention 
facilities by the Executive Secretary, acting as 
a representative of the Executive Committee. 
Secondly, it was decided to postpone mak- 
ing any definite convention arrangements 
until late February or some time in March. 
This arrangement was agreed upon in order 
that both the Executive Committee and the 
local convention city authorities might be a 
little better informed as to the need for any 
modification of the convention program this 
coming year because of war conditions. 

Many invitations were received by the 
Executive Committee from cities wishing to 
entertain the AVA Convention in 1942. Sev- 
eral of the invitations were exceptionally well 
organized and intelligently presented. Many 
factors must be taken into consideration in 
selecting a convention city. It frequently 
happens that any one of three or four cities 
presenting invitations would be perfectly 
satisfactory from the standpoint of ability 
and willingness of local leaders to assist in 
staging a successful convention. 

After considering all factors, the Executive 
Committee selected Toledo, Ohio, as the 1942 
AVA Convention City. 


Personalities in the News 


M. D. Mostey, Georgia State Director of 
Vocational Education, was chosen by the 
Progressive Farmer to receive the 1941 “Man 
of the Year” award in that state. Each 
year since 1936 the Progressive Farmer has 
honored in each state in the South some man 
who has rendered distinguished service to 
agriculture during the preceding year. PAuL 
W. CuapMan, Dean of the State College of 
Agriculture, University of Georgia, received 
the award in 1939. Our congratulations go 
to Mr. Mobley, whose record, according to 
the Progressive Farmer, has been the story 


of a Georgia farm boy’s gradual climb to 
the top in his chosen field. “Never was 
honor bestowed more worthily,” declares the 
Atlanta Constitution in an editorial, pre- 
dieting that “in later years...tens of thou- 
sands will remember, with gratitude, the 
name of Mobley as that of a Georgian who 
served his state greatly.” 

GrorcEe M. GarrHer, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, Baltimore Public Schools, 
retired from active service in November fol- 
lowing a remarkable career during which in- 
dustrial arts education in Baltimore was 
built to a very high level. He began teach- 
ing in the Baltimore schools following grad- 
uation from the Baltimore Manual Training 
School in 1889 and in recent years has con- 
ducted teacher training courses at Johns Hop- 
kins University, University of Maryland, and 
the Baltimore Teacher Training School. He 
was the first president of the Maryland Vo- 
cational Education Association, organized in 
1923. Our best wishes go to Mr. Gaither for 
a pleasant and profitable retirement. 

Homer W. ANDERSON, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri, is the new pres- 
ident of the American Association of School 
Administrators for the year 1942-43. 

FRANKLIN 8S. Noetirna, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Zerbe Township Schools, Trevorton, 
Pennsylvania, sends a unique report of de- 
fense training in the Trevorton schools. It 
is in the form of a large blueprint map show- 
ing that 753 had been trained in the school 
shop and 563 had been placed with war in- 
dustries from Milwaukee to Boston, the ma- 
jority being placed in airplane plants in 
Buffalo and Baltimore. 

WiuuiaM T. BawbeN has retired as Chair- 
man of the Manual Arts Conference of the 
Mississippi Valley. Verne C. FryKiunp of 
the Department of Industrial Education of 
the University of Minnesota has been se- 
lected as the new Chairman. We congratu- 
late both—Dr. Bawden for his unusually 
fine service, and Dr. Fryklund for the con- 
fidence his associates have placed in him in 
selecting him as the new Chairman. 

SaraH BLanpinG, Director of the State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity since July, has been elected the first 
Dean of that College, effective July 1. 
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DECK OFFICER FOSS CONGRATULATES DR. SMALL ON CITATION AWARD 
(A reproduction of the Citation appears on the opposite page) 





Berors the AVA Boston Convention crowd that packed the 
Grand Ballroom at the Hotel Statler on Friday evening, 
December the twelfth, THE SHIP presented ROBERT O. SMALL 
with a tribute for his great leadership in Vocational Education. 
Members of THE SHIP were unanimous in their selection of 
Dr. SMALL for this tribute; and it was evident from the hearty 
acclaim by the hundreds of vocational school people present 
that they also were unanimous in their approval of the 


selection. 
RALPH S. Foss, 


Deck Officer. orn 
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ROBERT ORANGE SMALL...<4 Zrrbute 








ROBERT ORANGE SMALL, distinguished servant of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
teacher, principal, superintendent, and for over a quarter of a century Massachusetts State 
Director of Vocational Education: your career has been our guiding star. Pioneer and 
leader in your chosen field, you have labored long and with conspicuous success. With- 
out that abiding faith in young people and their destiny, your work of directing teachers 
would have been an impossible task. But with your faith in youth, you have inspired 
the teachers under your direction toward the finest goal in all education—sound training 
for the future citizens of our America. 

You have given us a great and balanced leadership. You have been sympathetic, 
encouraging, dignified, and understanding. You have given generously of yourself and 
have warmed the human relationships of director and teacher with a rare humor. Your 
mature years have been spent in helping to lay the foundations of vocational education 
for national defense and economic security. 

Robert O. Small, we of The Ship salute you for this distinguished service. 

The Ship, representing the Field Service Division of Industry, has watched you build 
beyond your own imagining. 

May the years remaining, and may they be many, be filled with the durable satisfac- 
tion of a job well started—for you would be the last to say that it was completed. 

Your own words, spoken some years ago, express your philosophy better than we 
can: “Our youth is the very corn seed of our democracy.” 

And now, Robert O. Small, and members of the American Vocational Association, 
greetings and salutations from The Ship. We are all working toward the same goal, and 
your Presidency of the American Vocational Association was but an added recognition 
of your great leadership which has lighted the way. 

Given under our hand and seal this twelfth day of December, 1941 A.D., during the 
thirty-fifth annual Convention of the American Vocational Association, held in the city 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE SHIP, by 


Ff : E. CHIEF PIRATE 
SHip’s COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION OF o 
VALIANT SERVICE ‘ 
4 


SECK OFFICER AND SPOKESMAN 






































- FUTURE FARMERS of AMERICA - 


W. A. ROSS 





F.F.A. Chapters Going All-Out for VICTORY! 


ITH but one thought in mind—VIC- 
TORY—FFA chapters from coast to 
coast have been busily engaged for almost a 
year in wartime and defense activities. Their 
contribution to the nation’s war effort in- 
cludes buying defense stamps and bonds, col- 
lecting paper, salvaging scrap metals and 
stepping up food production. Since Decem- 
ber 7 their efforts have been intensified. 

The national organization of FFA has 
purchased $10,000 worth of defense bonds. 
State associations of FFA report the follow- 
ing purchases: Hawaii, $6,000; California, 
$5,180; Mississippi, $3,000; Pennsylvania, 
$1,500; Florida, $1,000; New Mexico, $1,000; 
Louisiana, $1,000; Virginia, $1,000; and Ver- 
mont, $100. A few of the local chapters re- 
porting the purchase of defense bonds and 
stamps in amounts running in excess of $100 
as “top” are: Morse, La.; Mason, W. Va.; 
Caddo, Okla.; Bismarck, Ark.; Old Town, 
Maine; Webster, S. Dak.; Ft. Morgan, 
Colo.; South Haven, Kan.; Denton, Mont.; 
Caddo, Terrel, Ladonia, and Bellville, Tex.; 
Spanishburg, W. Va., and Littleton, N. C 
$1,400. 

The California bond purchase was nego- 
tiated in mid-November by Forrest Harris, 
18-year-old Modesto dairyman, state FFA 
president. Gale F. Johnston, national field 
director for defense bond sales, made a spe- 
cial plane stop at Sacramento to complete 
the transaction. An estimated 50,000 Cali- 
fornia farm boys and young men, who have 
been members of the FFA since its organ- 
ization in 1928, have an interest in the de- 
fense bond sales. 
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Two state associations have set up definite 
goals on defense bonds and stamps. The 
North Carolina Association launched a proj- 
ect on January 1 to purchase $100,000 worth 
by July 1, an average of $240 per chapter 
or $6.00 per member, while the Oklahoma 
Association set up a $50,000 goal to be 
reached by July 1. A recent informal poll 
indicated that every state association in the 
Southern region soon would have at least 
one defense bond to its credit; several 
associations are also increasing the present 
amount of their investment as time goes on. 

FFA boys are gathering scrap iron, steel, 
aluminum, copper, and other metals, and are 
salvaging thousands of burlap bags as well 
as tons of paper. 

Stepping up food production to meet the 
goals designated by the U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture in the “Food for Freedom” pro- 
gram is another place where members are 
putting their shoulders to the wheel. Em- 
phasis on the most important commodities 
is receiving organized attention by groups in 
every state; 241,000 members, each with 
farming programs in operation, can con- 
tribute a great deal toward reaching the 
food and feed goals of the nation. 

Finally the repair and adjustment of farm 
machinery is no small item in the 1942 pro- 
grams of work of the Future Farmers of 
America. In line with the wartime develop- 
ment, local district, county, federation and 
state units of this organization of farm boys 
studying vocational agriculture are redirect- 
ing their energies and redoubling their efforts 
for victory! 


Former F.F.A. President Now Virginia Legislator 


iLLIAM R. (Bill) SHarrer of Maurer- 
town, Virginia, only 25 years of age, 
is the youngest member of the Virginia Gen- 





eral Assembly. His campaign for election 


last November 4 began two years ago when 
he ran for a seat in the State Senate. Bill 
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had no idea of winning at that time but 
wanted to test his strength in his own coun- 
ty. He got a satisfactory answer in carrying 
Shenandoah County, although he lost at that 
time in the rest of the district. During the 
sampaign Bill made a house-to-house canvass. 

In 1935, Bill was elected national president 
of the Future Farmers of America. At the 
time of his election to that office he was a 
student at Virginia Polytechnic Institute but 
the work as president made so many de- 





mands on his time that he stopped school to 
devote himself entirely to the FFA work 
which took him to 24 states and Puerto Rico. 
Following his term as a national officer he 
worked most of the time for 3 years in the 
office of the National Executive Secretary 
of the FFA, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., returning to Maurertown to help 
his father in the business of raising baby 
chicks. Bill is now a partner in his father’s 
Shenandoah Commercial Hatchery. 





OKLAHOMA F.F.A. MEMBERS RAISED $11,200 TOWARD ERECTION OF THIS BUILDING 


Dedicate Oklahoma F.F.A. State Fair Dormitory 


A DREAM two years in the making ma- 
terialized for Oklahoma’s 7,500 Future 
Farmer of America members at the Okla- 
homa State Fair in Oklahoma City recently, 
when dignitaries of state and nation took 
part in the dedication and formal opening 
of the new $90,000 native stone F.F.A. State 
Fair dormitory. 

Two years ago, after State Fair officials 
proposed the new building, Oklahoma Fu- 
ture Farmers through State Supervisor J. B. 
Perky pledged themselves to raise a fund 
of $10,000 through their own individual and 
chapter efforts as their voluntary contribu- 
tion toward the new structure. 

Immediately, a campaign as unique yet 
as determined as this state has ever witnessed 
was launched by the farm boys and within 


a year they had raised their $10,000 with 
more than $1,200 to spare. To raise their 
quota of the building funds the Future 
Farmers sold fertilizer, gathered and sold 
serap iron, trapped and marketed skunk and 
‘possum hides, gathered seed cones for the 
forestry service, and performed scores of 
other chores until their promised goal was 
reached and surpassed. 

Dedicating the building in the presence of 
more than a thousand persons H. B. Bennett, 
president of Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
remarked, “This magnificent structure is a 
tribute from the older people of the state to 
you boys and the splendid work which you 
are doing through your program of voca- 
tional agriculture.”—Epp Lemmons, Ezecu- 
tive State Secretary, Oklahoma F.F.A. 
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¢ BOOK REVIEWS °¢ 


Farm Crops AND Sorts. O. C. Aderhold 
et al. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1941. Pp. 288. Price, $1.00. 








This publication includes problems in pro- 
duction, management and conservation. It 
is not a text—neither is it a laboratory 
manual. It rather combines these two but 
is more nearly an outline for study on the 
problem-solving basis. It is divided into 
sixteen units, and each of these units is di- 
vided into (1) problem situation, (2) farm- 
ing studies, (3) problem solving, and (4) 
farming plans. Whenever the authors 
deemed it necessary, information was in- 
cluded in the form of experimental data or 
in discussions of such things as hybrid seed 
corn. References are given at the end of 
each unit —N.E.F. 


MANuAL OF INSTRUCTIONS IN WELDING AND 
Curtinc. Boniface E. Rossi. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. 99. 
Price, $1.00. 


The beginning student of welding will find 
that this book contains many valuable de- 
scriptions of welding various kinds of ma- 
terials, together with complete descriptions 
of the materials to be used, sizes and types of 
electrodes current voltage and polarity set- 
ting, as recommended by the manufacturers 
of the electrodes. Steps in building up various 
types of welds are illustrated. Part 1 deals 
with arc welding and cutting and Part 2 
with oxyacetylene welding and cutting. The 
principles and practices are contained in each 
part —B.H.V.O. 


Toot Desicn. Charles B. Cole. Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1941. Pp. 
479. Price, $4.50. 


Contains ten chapters, each of which deals 
with the designing of cutting tools, jigs, fix- 
tures, dies, gages, and tools for production 
purposes. Each tool, die or jig is illustrated. 
Valuable for any person who desires to 
learn the vocation of tool making, and is 
especially adapted to trade and vocational 
schools.—B.H.V.O. 





NEW Books 
FOR THE 
WAR TRAINING 
PROGRAM 





SHOP THEORY—REVISED 
Prepared by the Shop Theory Department of 
the Henry Ford Trade School, Dearborn, 
Michigan. $1.25. 


HOW TO DO AIRCRAFT 

SHEET METAL WORK 
By Carl Norcross, Managing Editor, Avia- 
tion; and J. D. Quinn, Jr., Manhattan High 
School of Aviation Trades. $2.20. 


PRACTICAL AIRCRAFT 

SHEET METAL WORK 
By Russell Frazer and Orrin Berthiaume, 
Santa Monica (Cal.) Technical School. $3.00. 


AIRCRAFT WELDING 
By L. S. Elzea, Division of Aircraft Training, 
Wichita, Kansas, Public Schools. $2.00. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE 

AVIATION TRADES 
By James Naidich, Manhattan High School 
of Aviation Trades. $1.80. 


AIRCRAFT RIVETING 
By Albert H. Nisita, Burgard Vocational 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. In Press. 


AIRCRAFT INSPECTION 
By Leonard J. Kline, Director of Training, 
Bell Aircraft Corp. In Press. 


AIRPLANE LOFTING 
By William Nelson, U.S.N. (Retired). $1.80. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 
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ConsuMER Economics Work Boox. Ken- 
nedy and Vaughn. Peoria, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1941. Pp. 109. Price, 76¢. 


This publication was prepared to supple- 
ment Consumer Economics, a book by the 
same authors. However, it may be used 
satisfactorily with other texts in consumer 
education. It contains many excellent sug- 
gestions for pupil activities grouped accord- 
ing to the headings in Consumer Economics. 
Teachers will find it helpful in planning pupil 
activities for units and courses in consumer 
education. Those who use work book de- 
vices extensively in their teaching will wel- 
come it for pupil use—L.R. 


GENERAL PLASTICs. 
Bloomington, Illinois: 
Knight, 1941. Pp. 128. 


Raymond Charry. 
McKnight & Mc- 
Price, $1.20. 


This well-written and well-illustrated book 
makes a timely appearance in the midst of 
the present high interest in the use of 
plastics in Industrial Arts classes. The book 
is arranged in three sections treating sep- 
arately Related Information, Fundamental 
Operations, and Projects. Part I tells about 
the composition of plastics, classifying them 
into types according to their composition, 
describes the tools that are used, and gives 
information regarding the purchase of plas- 
tic material. Part II covers fundamental 
tool operations under seventeen headings, in- 
cluding such processes as how to square 
stock, how to drill holes, how to cut threads 
on plastic rods, how to do inlaying, ete. In 
Part III, 2 useful projects in plastics are 
described and illustrated —E.E.E. 





‘‘OLIVER’?’ BALL BEARING 
HAND PLANER & JOINTER 


e@The newest Jointer for 
school shops. Has long, gs 
adjustable tables. Sturdy 
one-piece bed. Circular 
safety cylinder has three 
knives — provides maxi- 
mum safety. Oversize 
precision ball bearings 
for smooth, dependable, 
low-cost operation. 
Made in two sizes—6- 
inch and 8-inch. 





Write for Illustrated Bulletins 
OLIVER MACHINERY CO. ° GRAND RAPIDS, MICH: 











GIACHINO = « 





Just Off the Press 


AIRCRAFT 
SHEET METALWORK 


by J. W. Giachino 


A quick action elementary 
easily understood 
well illustrated. 
it is in two parts. 
Part I, THE TEXTBOOK covers all essen- 
tials of modern aircraft sheet metalwork, with 


phasis on al and other aircraft spe- 
All tool operations such as measuring, 


text written in 
language and exceptionally 
For economy and ease in use, 





cialties. 
laying out, bending allowance, cutting, drilling, 
filing, forming, hand and pneumatic riveting, as 
well as heat treating of rivets, crimping and 
beading, and sheet metal development are simply 
explained, and accompanied by the finest collec- 
tion of instructional photographs available. This 
book was prepared with the full co-operation of 
leading manufacturers of planes, metals, and 
tools, who provided photographs, statistics, and 
other specialized information on up-to-date ma- 
terials and methods. 


Part II, THE WORKBOOK consists of 27 prob- 
lems in blueprint form to acquaint the student 
with aircraft blueprints. All are typical of the 
aircraft industry and include the making of a 
cover plate, control plate, fairing, air scoop, 
pulley guard, aileron nose rib, vent louver, and 
cowling section. 





Textbook, 7” x 10%”, 125 pp. 
Workbook, 1314” x 854”, 60 pp. 
Complete $2.92 


ORDER NOW ON APPROVAL 
A Publication of 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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VOCATIONAL 
New York: Me- 
Pp. 360. Price, 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
Guipance. G. E. Myers. 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 
$3.00. 


A timely contribution to the literature of 
vocational guidance. Presents clearly the rela- 
tion of vocational guidance to recreation, civic 
education, pupil personnel and others. It 
should be read by all interested in vocational 
guidance, not for the new ideas that it con- 
tains, but for reorientation to the principles of 
the movement. The book might well be used 
as a text in introductory courses designed for 
teachers, administrators, and those who expect 
to continue with special preparation in voca- 
tional counseling —G.E.H. 


Better ForeMANsHIP. (Second Edition.) 
Glenn Gardiner. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1941. Pp. 336. Price, $5.00. 

This book is an elaboration of Mr. Gardiner’s 
previous publication and contains twenty-three 
chapters, divided into three parts. Part I deals 
with new ways of features in the relationship 
between foremen and workers; Part II with 
new ways of handling old foremanship func- 
tions; Part III with what every foreman should 
know about today’s economic situation. The 
book is really a series of questions on every- 
day problems the foreman of today faces. An 
appendix deals with foremanship developments 
and foremen’s clubs—B.H.V.O. 


How To DeEsIGN 
(Second Edition.) 
Chicago: 
Pp. 442. 


AND INsTALL PLUMBING. 

Arthur J. Mathias, Jr. 
American Technical Society, 1941. 
Price, $3.00. 

For this second edition changes were made 
in various sections, but the important feature 
is the addition of 54 entirely new pages and 
eight full-sized blueprints drawn to scale. The 
author shows how the principles of design and 
installation concerning all plumbing details are 
actually used to design and install a complete 
plumbing system in a specific house, including 
written specifications. Next, with the blue- 
prints and specifications as a guide, he obtains 
the necessary “roughing-in-dimensions” and 
proceeds in an orderly manner to design the 
complete plumbing system. This book is valu- 
able not only for use by individuals for home 
study and reference work but also for use in 
vocational and trade schools—B.H.V.O. 


A Goop Mecuanic Setpom Gets Hurr. Gra- 
man. Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1941. Paper bound, coil back. Pp. 94. 434” 
Sa (ale 
This is an excellent book on safety for the 

machinist —B.H.V.O. 


MoToR’s Facrory SHop MAnvat. 
tion.) New York: MoToR, Book Depart- 
ment, 1942. Pp. 603. Price, $4.00. 

A condensed handbook of some 150 factory 
shop manuals pertaining to all of the cars 
manufactured between the years 1935 and 1942 
inclusive. Its purpose is to keep the auto me- 
chanic and the advanced automotive student 
up-to-date on the latest information pertain- 
ing to the repair and servicing of automobiles 
and is therefore a necessity to them. 

To avoid repetition, instructions pertaining 
to units of equipment common to several dif- 
ferent models such as carburetors and auto- 
matic chokes have been grouped together. 
Twenty-four chapters present specifications, en- 
gine numbers, etc., for individual cars with 
uniform groups of tables for each. 

The book is well illustrated with cross sec- 
tions, cutaways and photographs. All essen- 
tial information required by the advanced au- 
tomotive student is easy to locate, easy to 
understand and easy to follow. It is complete 
in operation detail, but brief and pointed in 
its instructions—MiIcHaget Evancuo, Instructor 
in Auto Mechanics, Connelley Vocational 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Breaps AND More Breaps. Sumption and Ash- 
brook. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 
1941. Pp. 240. Price, $2.00. 


The authors of the well-known Cookies book 
present another interesting one in Breads and 
More Breads. Recipes from many lands are 
included and almost every type of bread 
imaginable is listed. The breads are grouped 
according to country, difficulty in preparation, 
and relative cost. Each recipe has been thor- 
oughly tested by the authors and the proce- 
dures given in detail. Both teachers and home- 
makers will find many uses for the book— 
ER. - 

ArrcraFT INstTRUMENTS. George E. Irvin. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 

Pp. 480. Price, $5.00. 


A thorough, practical manual for students, 
pilots, aircraft inspectors, and maintenance 
men, and all others in any way concerned with 
aircraft instruments. Describes all types, both 
navigation and general field instruments, makes 
plain the fundamentals of their construction 
and operation, and gives complete methods of 
installing, using, testing, maintaining, and re- 
pairing them. Treatment is in accordance with 
manufacturers’ recommended methods and air- 
lines’ procedures for all operations covered. 
It includes copyrighted information from these 
sources and working charts, formulas, tables, 
etc., not heretofore available in a single book. 
—B.H.V.O. 
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APPLIED 
SCIENCE 


ciples of physics, 
and electricity. 
year. 


organized. 


ous explanatory examples 


the 





text. 
Send for a copy 
on approval 


Teach your students the fundamentals of science 


... and how to apply them 


Use APPLIED SCIENCE 


By CHARLES W. BANKS, Head, Department of Applied Science, Wentworth Institute 


in your classes 


This book is derived from material used by the author in his technical and 
shop courses for more than a decade. 
mechanics, 
The entire book may be covered easily in the usual academic 
The treatment is compact, the material well arranged and carefully 
A step-by-step development of the subject matter enables the 
student to master each idea before progressing to the next. 


sible, the mathematical knowledge required is elementary in character. 


At the end of each article is a series of excellently 
designed problems for the student to solve; 


about six hundred of these in the book. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


with 


It includes selected fundamental prin- 


strength of materials, hydraulics, heat, light, 


As far as pos- 
Numer- 


completely worked out solutions, illustrate 


in all, there are 


$1.75 

















Basic Units in MecuanicaL Drawine. Vol. 
I (Second Edition). Hoelscher and Mays. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. 305. Price, $1.60. 

This is an up-to-date book, dealing with 
mechanical drawing, suitable for students of 
high school or trade school level and would 
be of considerable value to mechanics attend- 
ing evening school. Contains 34-.units, each 
illustrated with appropriate line cuts which 


are clearly described —B.H.V.O. 


Stree, Square Pocket Boox. 
Dwight L. Stoddard. 
Book Corporation, 
Price, $1.00. 

This revised and enlarged edition presents 
for quick reference simple and practical instruc- 
tions for carpenters in solving many everyday 
problems by the use of the steel square. 


EFFECTIVE ForEMANSHIP. Harold B. Maynard. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 
Pp. 263. Price, $2.50. 

Nineteen chapters provide a description of 
the duties and responsibilities of foremen just 
assuming new duties, and also help the ex- 
perienced foremen who wants to improve his 


(Sixth Edition.) 
New York: Scientific 
1941. Illus. Pp. 183. 


abilities. Suggestions on foreman conferences 
and the solution of various problems confront- 
ing a foreman are given. At the end of each 
chapter is a series of questions for discussion. 
This book should prove of great value to fore- 
men, and conference leaders—B.H.V.O. 


ELEMENTS oF LivestocK Jupcinc. W. W. 
Smith. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1941. Pp. 294. Price, $2.40. 
This text is “a completely rewritten and 

expanded edition of the author’s earlier book 

of the same title.” It includes chapters on all 
of the different types of livestock, giving some- 
thing of the purpose of each of these groups 
and brief descriptions of the individual breed. 

Space is given not only to scoring animals but 

to comparative placing with either written or 

oral reasons. The last chapter discusses the 
training of livestock judging teams—N.EF. 


Dairy Cattle: SELECTION, FEEDING AND Mawn- 
AGEMENT. W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevins. 
New York, N. Y.: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1941. Pp. 456. Price, $2.50. 

This revision was made for the purpose of 
bringing up to date the “new developments in 
the fields of animal breeding, nutrition and 
physiology.”—-N.E.F. 
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Biueprint Reapinc anv Sketcuine. H. R. 
Thayer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1941. Pp. 141. Price, $2.00. 

MartuHematics. John W. Breneman. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. 
210. Price, $1.75. 

Mecuanics. John W. Breneman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. 141. 


Price, $1.50. 


SrrenctH oF Marteriats. John W. Breneman. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 
Pp. 145. Price, $1.50. 


(Part of the Industrial Series on Indus- 
trial Education compiled by The Penn- 
sylvania State College) 


Blueprint Reading and Sketching—Contains 
24 lessons, each of which constitutes a chap- 
ter. Deals with the reading of blueprints in 
several occupations, including building, struc- 
tural steel, pipe fitting, power transmission, 
electrical field, and several subdivisions of 
these occupations. A pocket contains loose 
blueprints for exercises in reading. Each lesson 
has a list of questions to guide the student. 


Mathematics—Sixteen chapters devoted to 
the most common problems in mathematics 
needed by the industrial worker; many prob- 
lems are illustrated. Care has been exercised 
in selecting only problems that have practical 
value. An elaborate appendix deals with the 
functions of numbers, weights and areas of 
square and round bars, weights and areas of 
rectangular sections, etc.; of value to the be- 
ginner and advanced students of practical 
mathematics. 


Mechanics—The twelve chapters deal with 
the fundamental principles of mechanics, equili- 
brium of concurrent and parallel forces, simple 
machines, equilibrium of non-concurrent forces, 
screws and threads, pulleys, gears, friction, cen- 
ter of gravity, moment of inertia, motion and 
velocity, force and acceleration, curvilinear 
motion and rotation, work, energy and power. 


Strength of Materials—The eleven chapters 
deal with simple stresses, shear, riveted joints, 
stresses in thin walled cylinders, torsion, beams, 
stresses in beams, beam deflections, combined 
axial and bending stresses, columns, and ma- 
terials. An appendix deals with axis designa- 
tions, elements of sections, beams, channel, 
equal angles, unequal angles, weights and areas 
of square and round bars, screw threads, bolts 
and stresses per square inch. This book will 
be of value to mechanics who wish to know 
the principles underlying the strength of ma- 
terials —B.H.V.O. 





A. V. A. Research Bulletin 
No. 2 Ready 


A new research bulletin, A 
Study of Industrial Teacher Edu- 
cation at the Graduate Level, has 
just been published by the Com- 
mittee on Research of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. It 
was prepared by the Committee 
on Research of the National As- 
sociation of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers, F. Theodore Struck, 
Pennsylvania State College, Chair- 
man. Other members of the Com- 
mittee are Verne C, Fryklund, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and David 
F. Jackey, University of California 
at Los Angeles. The problems 
presented are of special interest 
to graduate students, teacher 
trainers, administrators, and 
policy-makers in industrial educa- 
tion, both industrial arts and trade 
or industrial education. Copies of 

_ the 48-page bulletin may be ob- 
tained at thirty cents each (twenty- 
five cents each in quantities of ten 
or more) from the Research Com- 
mittee, American Vocational As- 
sociation, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Our Contributors 


(Convention Speakers) 


Tuomas L. Ayers, Chief, Program Develop- 
ment Section, Southern Division, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. (Abstract of an address before the 
Agricultural Education Section.) 

James R. Coxen, Consultant in Public Serv- 
ice Occupations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. (Excerpts from ad- 
dress before Industrial Education Section.) 

A. K. German, Chairman, AVA Research 
Committee; Chief, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Edu- 
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cation, Albany, New York. (Address be- 
fore Agricultural Education Section.) 

Witu1am H. Jounson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. (Excerpts from 
address at Industrial Arts Luncheon.) 

Paut V. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, and Director, Defense and Welfare 
Service, Washington, D. C. (Condensed 
from address at Banquet Session.) 

BertHA M. Niensurea, Acting Director, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. (Abstract of 
address before Industrial Education Sec- 
tion.) 

Paut H. Nystrom, AVA Vice President for 
Business Education; Professor of Market- 
ing, Columbia University. (Excerpts from 
address before Business Education Sec- 
tion.) 

Mattie Pattison, Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics Education, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. (Abstract of address 
before Home Economics Education Sec- 
tion. Copies of Miss Pattison’s complete 
paper are available at twenty-five cents 
each from Susan M. Burson, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.) 

Kennetu C. Ray, Director of Education, 
State Department of Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. (Excerpts from. address at 
Opening General Session.) 

Oscak W. RosentHat, President, The 
Builders’ Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Excerpts from address at Opening Gen- 
eral Session.) 


L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Ben G. GraHam, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (Article pre- 
pared especially for the A.V.A. JouRNAL.) 

W. A. Ross, National Executive Secretary, 
F.F.A.; Specialist in Subject Matter, Vo- 
cational Agriculture Education, U.S. Office 
of Education. 





Working on a 24-hour day basis, Chicopee 
Trade School, Chicopee, Massachusetts, 
placed 1,004 workers in 55 National Defense 
industries from July 1940 to November 1941, 
according to “Chicopee Trade School and 
National Defense,” a recent pamphlet. 
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This PARTIAL 
Table of Contents 
Can Only Hint at 
the Many Thou- 
sands of Repair Shop 
Methods Taught! 


Tune-up, Chokes 

Carburetors, Pumps 
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Capacity Charts, 
Etc. 

Engine 

Electric System 

Free Wheel, Over- 
drive 

Fluid Coupling, Etc. 
orpedo Bodies 

Fenders 

Doors, Windows 


Published by 
MoToR 


the Leading Automo- 

tive Business Maga- 

zine, 572 Madison 

Avenue, New York, 
NN. ¥. 











Vocational 


Teacher Should Have 


a Copy! 


Here is the help you must 
have to handle today’s In- 
struction “Speed-Up!”’ 


ODAY an_ industrial 

teaching job is more 
exacting than ever before 
—and there are going to 
be even bigger classes, 
shorter courses! But now 
you can simplify your 
work, make instruction easier, 
turn out better graduates with 
MoToR’s 1942 Factory Shop 
Manual, JUST PUBL SHED. 
Gives _ step-by-step instructions 
- EVERY repair job on 
ERY American car since 1935 
—including all 1942’s! Like 
150 factory books in ONE— 
complete collection of all Manu- 
facturer’s official Shop Pro- 
cedure Manuals! 


200,000 Facts at Your Fingertips! 

603 big pages, size 8% x11”, 
tell exactly what to do. More 
than 900 Photos, 450 Charts, 
Tables, show how to do any 
automotive job! Today no In- 
dustrial Teacher can afford to 
do without this time-saving, 
work-saving volume—the stan- 
dard guide that mechanics and 
shop-foremen everywhere use to 
crack their toughest problems, 
teach their own apprentices. 
And you may examine this great 
GOLD-MINE of Shop Methods 
NOW on this Guarantee. 


SEND NO MONEY! 
Examine FREE fer 10 Days 


Simply fill out coupon below. 
Pay nothing—either now or 
when postman brings volume 
for 10 DAYS FREE EXAM- 
INATION. Unless you agree 
with other instructors that this 
is a vocational text worth far 
more than its small cost—re- 
turn it within 10 days and pay 





nothing. But if you decide to 
keep it, pay only $4.00 less 
special school discount. Rush coupon NOW’ to: 
MoToR, School Meee AVJ242, 572 Madison Ave., 


New York, N. 


MOTOR, SCHOOL DEPT., AV J242,, 572 Madison Ave.,New York,N.Y. 


Rush me MoToR’s 1942 Factory Shop Manual. I will 
examine it for 10 days FREE. I will either return 
book to you without further obligation—or else pay 
you only $4.00 less school discount against your invoice. 


NAME 


SCHOOL TITLE ; 
ADDRESS 
CUR 5 52 So oR aah STATE. «20.020: 


JournaL when replying to advertisements.) 
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EFFICIENT IN INDUSTRY .. ; = ° 
PRACTICAL FOR EDUCATION. 









































@ Industry places a real value on effi- 
ciency, and that is the reason South 
Bend Lathes are the popular choice 

prem in so many industrial shops. 
They are used for every 
class of work— 
Production, 

Tool Room, 

se Laboratory, 
hy and General 

t Machine 


jobs. 





A battery of South Bend 9-inch Swing Precision Bench Lathes in the plant of the Synthane Corporation, Oaks, Pennsylvania. 


South Bend Lathes are essentially in- 
dustrial shop equipment. Eighty-five 
percent of all lathes manufactured by 
us are purchased by industrial users. 
Moreover, the same features that are 
responsible for the popularity of South 
Bend Lathes in industry are those which 
make South Bend Lathes practical for 
machine shop instruction. 


The simplicity and convenient ar- 
rangement of controls on South Bend 
Lathes makes them easy to operate, re- 
duces fatigue and speeds up work. They 
have the sensitivity required for doing 
precision work to the most exacting 
tolerances. Write for a copy of our 
new Catalog No. 100-A and name of 
nearest dealer. 


At Right—South Bend 9-inch swing by 
3-foot bed “Workshop” Model C Precision 
Dench: Lathe with Horizontal Motor Drive, 

4 HP. reversing motor and reversing 
baie Weight 320 lbs. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 






808 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 
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A.V.A. MEMBERSHIP ANALYSIS 



































January 31, 1942 
November January 31, 1942 

State 30, 1941* Individual Life Total 
Alabama 525 524 1 525 
Alaska wag 1 1 — 1 
Arizona 73 66 66 
Arkansas 559 —_—— 5 5 
California 1113 196 17 213 
Colorado 203 34 34 
Connecticut , 335 156 2 158 
Delaware 85 111 1 112 
Florida 436 456 1 457 
Georgia 1107 1092 + 1096 
Hawaii oa — —- — 
Idaho ; 138 135 1 136 
Illinois : 2241 1964 13 1977 
Indiana : 792 496 2 498 
lowa 445 413 413 
Kansas 252 256 5 261 
Kentucky 524 489 4 493 
Louisiana 226 —- 1 1 
Maine 74 —- 2 2 
Maryland 414 407 13 420 
Massachusetts 1088 — 6 6 
Michigan 597 398 7 405 
Minnesota ; 192 —_—— 6 6 
Mississippi 772 — 1 1 
Missouri : 504 601 3 604 
Montana ? 69 21 — 21 
Nebraska 300 257 — 257 
Nevada Pa. octirae 62 78 oe 78 
New Hampshire 53 —- a — 
New Jersey 594 419 59 478 
New Mexico 127 a eS — 
New York 1897 853 135 988 
North Carolina 461 323 2 325 
North Dakota 94 15 15 
Ohio ‘ 1152 1039 6 1045 
Oklahoma 541 484 484 
Oregon 239 —— 1 1 
Pennsylvania 1247 1167 os 1171 
Philippines 1 ae —- _—_— 
Puerto Rico 292 458 —— 458 
Rhode Island 37 33 oe 33 
South Carolina 731 734 —— 734 
South Dakota 160 100 100 
Tennessee 681 700 5 705 
Texas 1460 972 58 1030 
Utah 98 121 121 
| SE ee et ree 65 76 — 76 
Virginia 569 628 + 632 
Washington 157 139 139 
Washington, D. C. 195 75 9 84 
West Virginia 312 180 2 182 
Wisconsin 1339 797 61 858 
Wyoming 91 94 — 94 
Canada 1 —- — a 

Life Memberships 147 —— 147 147 
Totals 25,735 17,558 455 18,013 





*End of Membership Year. {+ Deceased, discontinued or transferred. 








The American system of free and democratic public educa- 
tion is one of the principal things for which we are fighting. Without the 
active participation of those who are now part of it, we cannot win the war. 
From long habit, every community activity depends upon the schools. The 
task for the nation in war time is a single one—defeat the enemy. It is 
the how-to-do-it which brings the complexities. No matter what is asked, 
the schools must respond, whether it be for aid or to lead—Experr D. 
Tuomas, Chairman, U. S. Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 





